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all branches of the Colonial and Imperial Government; and in the The Rubric agitation spreads; and Tottenham has been con- 

next, because, instead of dealing directly with the responsible Mi- | vulsed by a lay insurrection against the clerical authority. A lay- 1 

nisters of an irresponsible Crown, the Colonial Parliament has to | man, generally assumed to be more familiar with the scientific pro- ; 
/ ei 


deal with a very clumsy imitation of that piece of British ingenuity, | .ocses of her Majesty’s Mint than with ecclesiastical affairs, has 
in the Ministers of a Governor irresponsible to the Colony but Te- | engaged hand to hand with the divines ; fighting the battle on the A 
sponsible to the Crown. If Canada were within ten miles of | g,ound of the offertory, and of the needlessness of reviving forms 
England, many of these inconveniences would be obviated: | onsuited to our time. Forms, says Mr. Musuet, are no part of 
Mr. Crawrorp proposes to adopt them for Ireland for the spiritual religion; they are a mere human expression, and not 
fun of the thing. Again, it has been suggested that distant | therefore essential; thev 2re an earthly imperfection, needful to 
Colonies, labouring under great inconveniences from not being at | stimulate human earnestness, but tending to derogate from spiritual 
all represented in the Supreme Parliament, should ask admission purity ; and when they are made of primary importance, or con- 
for a few Members, who would not presume to vote on purely | verted to instruments of discord, they are positively detrimental to 
British matters. Mr. Crawrorp proposes that Ireland, who purity of religion and the peace in which true religion flourishes. 
already possesses full representaticn in the Supreme Parliament, The lay party have proved too strong for the clerical: they invaded 
should waive it in favour of sending Members who are to vote on | the Bishop, the undecided Dr. Bromrretp; and they have forced 
“Imperial” subjects, but to retire when English or Scotch sub- | 49 their opponents a suspension of hostilities for a year. Who 
jects are discussed. He throws away what Ireland has, to prefer | ;nows what may happen in the interval? At the instance of Dr. 
the modest request which has been made on behalf of distant Puitcrorts, the Chapter of Exeter Cathedral have sanctioned a 
Colonies, and which has not been attended to. The complexity, | resolution to enforce conformity to the Rubric throughout his 
imperfection, and neglect of an idea, seem to commend it to Mr. diocese ; but in the absence of the Bishop, the Chapter have ad- 
Crawrorp’s fancy ; and, witha simplicity and magnanimity almost | gressed him with the request that he will wait before he puts the 
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touching, he avows that no one is responsible for these notions but previous resolution in force, until he can ascertain the opinion of ; 
himself. ! ; the Hierarchy, in a Convocation to be assembled, as to the pro- : 

Mr. Crawrorp seems to be quite unaware how admirably he | piety of restoring the authority of the Rubric throughout England i 
pays into the game of O'Connext and the “simple Repealers.” | 44 Wales. ‘This points at what Dr. Wuatery has urged, the : 

f O'Connzxt could only have waited a week before he declared | restoration of life and vigour to the Ecclesiastical Convocation as a 
“his readherence to “simple Repeal,”—which he could not do, supreme authority in Church affairs. Some of the Bishops seem : 
apparently, because Sunday last was fixed for collecting the “tri- | t5 think, that by restoring certain forms which were observed when g 
bute,”—he might have had a fair pretext for throwing up Federalism. | the Church had more power, they should restore the power which \f 
As it is, he seizes these letters for a kind of ex pust facto Justifica- was contemporary with those forms. They might as well expect +t 
hon; declares complacently that he has read Mr. Crawrorv's | to revive the feudal power of the Barons by dressing the House of iz 
Plan, and that at all events he cannot accept Ais Federalism; and | [o¢4s in chain-mail with basinet and jupon. Some of the Pre- le 
then, with a wink at the simple Repealers, he exhorts them not to pee seem to misgive themselves, and to apprehend a blunder; | 
laugh. This is the unkindest cut of all: O'Connett publicly | and they would no doubt retract on a suitable opening. The ap- iq 
begs off the statist from the laughter of his countrymen! If a | peal to a Convocation of the clergy would relieve them from re- 
week too late, Crawrorp has given O'Connett just what he sponsibility, and would facilitate a retreat without humbling re- ‘? 
wanted—a tangible piece of Federalism to reject. Rubbing his | traction. What the Church made—those regulations for its own B 
hands with anticipatory humour, the Liberator waits to see what | ¢+ms and observances that constitute the Rubric—the Church can | 
Gazer Portes will do for him in the same way. revise, remodel, or abolish as well as the Judges at Westminster 1 





<P pad : Hall can revise the regulations for their Courts. It would surely 
Instances multiply of that better spirit which is abroad in the | not be impossible to frame a new Rubric suited to the spirit of 
demeanour of the rich towards the poor. The Marquis of Lonpon- | the present time. 
DeRRy has been entertaining his tenants in Ulster, with a good 
fellowship that is as likely to have aided the excellent results ob- Another revolt in Spain! Martin ZvurBano, the popular leader, 
Served in the management of his Irish estates—their comfort, good | experienced in revolt and civil war, is up in arms; he marches at 
Keeping, and freedom from pauperism—as the more direct kind of | the head of a growing army; and the disaffected gain courage. 
management has done. It must have made the tenants willing co- | Spain has too much inherent strength, baflled but not destroyed by 
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too much exhaustion, is too much wearied with an impatience that 
has worn itself out and has.sunk into a still madder passiveness, 
to leave room for useful speculation as to the result of this new 
attempt—we can scarcely say to restore order, but to substitute 
anarchy for a more intolerable tyranny. 

At Cadiz, a conspiracy among the tailors has been the pretext 
for a Government offer of blood-money—a lavish reward to soldiers 
who denounce conspirators—a premium on false accusals, backed 
by the assurance that “ traitors” will be shot off without trial. 

While such symptoms of the Ministerial treatment appear, Go- 
vernment pursue their preposterous course of retrograde legislation. 
One of their own supporters has furnished the most telling commen- 
tary on their project. Senor Tesapa,a man who has lived through the 
recent history of Spain without knowing what has really passed 
around him—a sleeper awake—supported their measure, because 
he wished to revert to a despotism, without popular representa- 
tion, without any thing but the absolute will of the Crown. S. TrE- 
gapa thinks that Europe is where it was in Ferpinanp’s day, and 
that the speech which he pompously read can set up that irre- 
vocable tyranny! The decorous Martinez pr 1a Rosa, who 
wants to make Narvaez’s dictation pass for something popular, 
was startled at this exposure: but, luckily for the time, the Cortes 
were not so easily startled; and the new“ Constitution” was 
adopted, clause by clause, as easily as if it had been a road-bill. 





A remarkable illustration of the want of finality in the present 
position of Greece has just been brought to notice. Some refugees 
from provinces still annexed to the Turkish empire, (by the arbi- 
trary fancy of treaty-makers rather than by geographical or social 
reason,) have sought to share the nationality of Greece; Candia 
being one. They have hitherto been thwarted. Desire, probably, 
to limit the number of competitors for place, made the Greeks, in 
their new constitution, exclude from office all but natives of the 
fraction of Greece at present recognized by that name. The refu- 
gees elected members to represent them in the Legislature; the 
Turkish Ambassador threatened; and the Legislature have put a 
new rebuff upon their brethren beyond the frontier, by expelling the 
** Member for Candia.” This, however, cannot either settle the 
question or really contribute to the strong hold of the Porte over 
its alien provinces. The affinities of race and aspiration, the course 
of events, are too strong for the Turk; and Candia will one day 
obey its attraction, and join itself, not by a refugee and nominal re- 
presentation, but bodily, to the kingdom to which it as naturally 
belongs as do some other provinces on the continent. The dis- 
ruption and new combination cannot be prevented; they may in- 
deed be retarded ; but of far more importance is it to secure that 
the new organization of the elements shall be conducive to the wel- 
fare of the native races and the prosperity of Europe. 





The Court. 
THE life of the Court at Windsor Castle has been quiet this week; but 
it has been agreeably diversified by the arrival of Prince Albert’s 
nearest relatives, the reigning Duke and Dutchess of Saxe-Coburg and 
Gotha, with Prince Ernest of Wurtembirg; who came on Wednesday, 
by way of Dover and the Eastern Counties Railway, from Ostend. 
Their Royal Highnesses were received at the portico of the Castle by 
the Queen and Prince Albert. Their suite consisted of the Baroness 
Wangenheim, Baron Alvensden, and Captain Vyner. 

In the same afternoon, the whole party walked in the pleasure- 
grounds; the Dutchess of Kent joining the circle at dinner, as usual. 

Thursday was the Princess Royal’s birthday ; and her Royal High- 
ness was saluted in the morning by music played on the Terrace. The 
Dutchess of Kent came early in the morning, to offer her congratu- 
lations. ; 

In the forenoon, the Queen and Prince Albert went with their guests 
to Frogmore, to pay their compliments to the Dutchess of Kent. The 
Queen and the Dutchess of Saxe-Coburg rode in a pony-phaeton; the 
three Princes walked; but ali returned to the Castle in pony-phaetons. 
In the afternoon, the party again took an airing in phaetons, 

Prince Albert went out shooting on Monday, with Lord Glenlyon 
and Sir James Graham, who had both arrived at the Castle for a day’s 
visit. ‘The Prince also enjoyed the sport on Tuesday ; and again 
yesterday, with the Duke and Prince Ernest. 

The Earl of Aberdeen arrived as a visiter on Thursday ; the Marquis 
of Granby yesterday. 

The Dutchess of Cambridge and the Hereditary Grand Dutchess of 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz visited the Dutchess of Gloucester on Saturday. 
On the same evening, they were present, with the Duke of Cambridge, 
at a select dinner-party given by the Dutchess of Inverness. The Duke 
and the two ladies left Kew on Monday, for Arundel Castle, on a visit 
to the Duke and Dutchess of Norfolk. The Hereditary Grand Duke of 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz arrived at Kew, from the Continent, on Monday 
evening, and followed his relatives into Sussex. He returned to Kew 
on Thursday eveuing, with the two Dutchesses. 


The sbletropolis. 

The first Court of Aldermen of the present Mayoralty was held on 
Tuesday. In taking the chair, the Lord Mayor said, much in the usual 
way, that he relied upon the support of his brethren in performing the 
duties of his office. The thanks of the Court to Sir William Magnay, 
for his conduct during the year of office, were unanimously voted. ‘the 
Inquest of the Ward of Farringdon Within presented that 146 whole- 
sale dealers carried on business in the Ward without being free. The 
presentment was referred to the Chamberlain, with directions to put 
the law in force. A report from the Chamberlain was read, stating 
that, by an order which the Court had formerly passed, he was pre- 
vented from giving effect to the law without express order in each in- 
dividual case; and he suggested that that order should be rescinded. 
A motion to that effect, made by Sir Peter Laurie, was carried unani- 








mously. Alderman Thomas Wood rose to move that the late Lord 
Mayor be respectfully requested to lay before the Court the letter he 
lately received from Sir James Graham, urgently recommending the 
discontinuance of the evening sittings at the Central Criminal Court, 
and the a; pointment of a third Court for the despatch of business. The 
discussion was proceeding, when Sir Peter Laurie observed that “ stran. 
gers” were present: the Court was therefore cleared, and the discyg. 
sion proceeded with closed doors, [The face of justice at the Centra] 
Criminal Court, after dinner, is accused of assuming a bacchanalian 
glow more jovial than judicial: the inference from this exclusion of 
“ strangers ” is, that the subject was felt to be too delicate for public 
discussion. } 

A Court of Common Council was held on Thursday, for the despatch 
of business; and here also the Lord Mayor declared his reliance on the 
Court for support. The thanks of the Court were voted to Sir William 
Magnay for his conduct in office, and to the officers of the Artillery 
Company for their aid on the 28th October. Among the list of appli. 
cants for the freedom of the City, was the name of Sir John Rae Reid, 
M.P.; which was much cheered, evidently in exultation at the triumph 
over the great men of the City who have hitherto scorned civic duties, 
Among some other business of detail, motions for considering the best 
means of obtaining a supply of pure water for all classes of citizens, and 
especially of providing pure water for the poor, were referred to a com- 
mittee. 

The ball for the benefit of the Polish refugees took place at Guildhall, 
on Tuesday night; and a concert commenced simultaneously, about ten 
o’clock, in the Council Chamber, several popular musicians contributing 
their aid. M. Jullien presided among the musicians in the ball-room; 
the floor of which was chalked, or rather painted, after a new fashion, 
to avoid the dust which is caused by the old method of chalking. In 
other respects, the decorations of the hall were the same as those for 
Lord Mayor’s Day. Seven or eight hundred persons were present; and 
dancing was kept up to a very late hour on Wednesday morning. 





The parish of Tottenham is in “ considerab!e agitation” on account 
of a dispute between the clergy and the seat-holders, on the subject of 
the restored observance of the Rubric. There are three churches in 
the parish, all of which are concerned; but the clerical leader in the 
matter is the Reverend George B. Twining, the officiating clergyman 
at Trinity Church. The practices the restoration of which occasions 
the dispute are—the omission of the anthem at the commencement of the 
service; the giving out the psalms by the clergyman instead of by the 
clerk ; and the offertory, with a collection from pew to pew on the oc: 
casion of charity sermons, Queen’s letters, &c. The seat-holders of 
Trinity Church presented an address to Mr. Twining, deprecating the 
changes, as tending to produce dissatisfaction and to prevent the suc- 
cessful preaching of the gospel. In reply, Mr. Twining addressed a 
letter, worded in a very courteous and conciliatory manner, to Mr, 
Mushet, the gentleman whose name stood first on the list of signatures, 
In substance, Mr. Twining declared that his sense of duty obliged him 
to make the alterations ; referring for his reasons to a sermon which 
he had recently preached. Mr. Mushet answered, in a very long letter, 
controverting the necessity and the policy of the changes. He pointed 
out that the Rubric, consisting simply of rules for the regulation of the 
Church service, has authority only so far as it may be expedient or 
necessary for the better performance of the public worship, and may 
be modified by the heads of the Church, without disparagement to 
religion or religious belief. He reminds Mr. ‘Twining, that although 
the clergy, “ who attach such weighty importance to the Rubric, the 
offspring of not the purest era of the Church,” may draw distinctions 
between religious truth and the mere human accessories of religious 
worship sufficient to relieve them from the charge of falling into super- 
stitious observances, persons not so gifted are sure in time to be per- 
plexed. The Scriptures, the standard of faith recognized by the 
Church, distinctly declare that God, being a spirit, must be worshipped 
in spirit and in truth— 

“ Rites and ceremonies cannot bring us near to God; they cannot please 
Him ; and though they may not altogether be abandoned in public worship, 
still they are essentially marks and tokens of man’s infirmity, and not of bis 
strength or perfection. They must be employed, because the weakness of 
human nature requires them to prompt the heart or to excite the languid de 
votion of the soul. But there is a point where they become offensive to those 
who have a clear perception of true religion; and when such reliance in their 
efficacy is placed, as implied in the conduct of some of the clergy, they must 
in time degenerate into frivolity and superstition. ‘The rite or ceremony, 0 
the point enforced, may be harmless in itself, but a wise man will look to the 
consequences of magnifying the importance of such things as form no essential 
part of religious faith or conduct.” 

Granting that the changes were in themselves simply good, harmless, 
or indifferent, the clergyman would not be justified in disturbing the 
peace of his congregation for objects that really form no part of 
religion. On the contrary, whatever engenders strife or scatters the 
flock must injure true religion. We extract two more passages from 
Mr. Mushet’s long and argumentative letter— 

“ Religious truth is eternal; but is it not also spiritual? It is spiritual and 
pure as the spirit of God, because it came from Him; and any form or cere~ 
mony must (abstractedly speaking) diminish the purity and sully the lustre of 
that truth: and I think, therefore, it would become the clergy—when nobler 
thoughts of religion are gradually appearing—to elevate and purify religious 
ideas, and not debase them ; above all, to impress strongly on the minds of the 
people the inutility of the shadow when the substance is lost. * * * 

“ Again, I say respectfully, that the object you would attain is not worth 
the sacrifice you must make. So long as you were not compelled, by a higher 
authority, to revive those forms, or make those changes, you cannot, in my 
mind, be justified in raising strife where before all was concord, in forcing your 
opinions where almost every man is opposed to them; in causing ill-will au 
separation, when your mission is to preach peace and unity.” 

A meeting of subscribers to the newly-built church at Wood Green 
was held, and the clergy were much blamed for taking subscriptions to 
the building without declaring their intention not to conduct the service 
in the way to which the subscribers had been accustomed. A —_ 
tion, which included Mr. Mushet, was appointed to wait on the Bis! ” 
of London ; who met the remonstrants with complaints of the ai 
and dissent in the parish. He said, that as the alterations were 
by the Church, no reasonable person ought to object ; and, for com 
he at ouce declared that he would not preach in any church in bis 
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cese where that regarding the offertory was not adopted. In answer to 
a remark, that it was not so much the forms or changes proposed that 
were complained of in themselves, but their tendency to ulterior doc- 
trines, the Bishop said, he was entirely opposed to “* Puseyite or Trac- 
tarian ” opinions, and that he would prevent any of his clergy from 
disseminating them. He remarked, that if any clergyman exceeded or 
fell short of ,his duty as laid down in the Rubric, he would be liable to 
a penalty of 500/. Ultimately, at the irgtance of a gentleman in the 
deputation, the Bishop agreed that the alterations should be suspended 
‘or a year ; and an announcement to that effect was officially made by 
the parish clergy on Friday last. 





In the Arches Court, on Thursday, Sir Herbert Jenner Fust pro- 

nounced judgment on the articles exhibited against the Reverend Wil- 
liam H. Chapman, for refusing to bury the corpse of a child named Jane 
Rumbold, having had notice thereof. The gravamen of the charge 
was, that Mr. Chapman had refused to bury the child because it had 
only been baptized by an Independent minister: but the law requires 
that “convenient warning” shall be given to a clergyman that his 
services are needed; there was no sufficient proof that such warning 
had been given; and in the absence of evidence so necessary to make 
out the case, the Reverend Mr.-Chapman was discharged from all fur- 
ther observance of the suit, with costs. In delivering judgment, Sir 
Herbert said, that on sufficient proof, the offence charged against the 
clergyman is punishable with three months’ suspension. 
4. An application was made to the Lord Mayor, on Wednesday, for a 
warrant to arrest M. Besset, a French merchant residing in London, 
for fraudulent bankruptcy committed in France. A former commit- 
ment, by the late Lord Mayor, was held by the Court of Queen’s Bench 
to be bad, the warrant being deemed insufficient ia distinctness ; and M. 
Besset was liberated. His Lordship now refused to grant a warrant, 9: 
the kind of fraudulent bankruptcy charged is not a crime recognized by 
this country, and therefore a man cannot be arrested for it here. 

The inquest on the bodies of Mr. Jacob Samuda and the six other 
persons who were killed with him on board the Gipsy Queen, at Black- 
wall, closed on Saturday. Several friends of Mr. Samuda, with many 
engineers, machine-makers, and other gentlemen interested in steam- 
engineering, were present. Some further evidence was adduced ; but 
it did not vary from what had been given before. James Riley, who 
was on board the vessel at the time of the accident, bore testimony to Mr. 
Samuda’s talent, assiduity, and regularity. The witness’s brother was 
one of the sufferers who died at the London Hospital: he was not only 
able to speak after the accident, but had actually walked to the hospital; 
and he never complained of any want of caution on the part of Mr. Sa- 
muda. The Jury returned a special verdict, describing the accident, 
and then saying that death “ was caused by the false and improper con- 
struction of the joint of the main steam-pipe, and on its not being suf- 
ficiently secured ; and they express their opinion in order that due cau- 
tion may be used to prevent similar accidents, which it appears to the 
Jury may be effected by a collar or ring, to prevent the severance of the 
pipes in future.” 

The adjourned inquest on the body of Mr, Sergeant Andrews was 
resumed on Saturday. A post mortem examination had distinctly ascer- 
tained the cause of death to be a bleeding in the lungs, which had no- 
thing whatever to do with the wound in the throat. That wound had 
severed the windpipe, but had not injured any important blood-vessel. 
The verdict was—* That the death of the deceased was caused by na- 
tural disease, produced by a flowing of blood in the lungs.” It is un- 
derstcod that a policy of insurance for 10,000/. on the Sergeant’s life 
would have been vitiated had it been proved that he committed 
suicide, 

Messrs. Smith’s distillery at Whitechapel has been seized by the Ex- 
cise. The exact cause of the seizure is not known, the statements on the 
subject being: various. 

London and the suburbs were shrouded in a thick fog on Thursday. 
It did not assume its greatest density till the afternoon ; but as daylight 
closed in, the mingled vapour and smoke grew thicker and thicker. 
Carriages were led by the drivers on foot, or harbingered by linkboys, 
who came out in great force. The ear performed the office of the eye, 
and shouts of warning were constant. After a while, the omnibuses on 
some lines ceased torun. On the river, too, the navigation was at first 
difficult and dangerous, and was then entirely suspended. There were 
many accidents, but comparatively few of a serious kind. 

Early in the day, however, two workmen were killed on the Great 
Western Railway, near West Drayton, by a train which passed over 
them. The engine-driver was not aware of the accident till some time 
afterwards, 





The YBrobinces. 


The Chapter of Exeter Cathedral held a meeting on the 14th instant, 


conformity to the Rubric among the clergy throughout the diocese. 

he proposition was affirmed by twelve votes, including that of the 
Bishop, and opposed by six votes. The Exeter Flying Post states that 
“ A subsequent meeting of the Chapter was held on Saturday, at which 
an address to the Bishop was agreed upon, soliciting him not to carry 
the resolution of the 14th instant into execution into his diocese, before 
the Archbishop of Canterbury had been requested by the Bishop to call 
a Convocation of the Bishops, to consider the practicability and propriety 
of conforming to the Rubric throughout England and Wales.” 

Mona’s Herald states that Sir James Graham has been in communi- 
cation with the authorities of the Isle of Man, and has declared ‘in 
the most unqualified and unreserved terms,” that if the people desire 
popular representation in the House of Keys, (an anomalous kind of 
local legislature and board of management,) Ministers are prepared to 
concede the boon to the fullest extent. 





A public meeting was held in Birmingham Town-hall, on Tuesday, 
to promote the establishment of public baths and walks. The Mayor 
presided; and was supported by Lord Lyttelton, Lord Calthorpe, Mr. 
Adderley, M.P., Mr. Spooner, M.P., Mr. Newdigate, M.P., Mr. Muntz, 
M.P., Mr. Recorder Hill, the Reverend John Garbett and other clergy - 


Tory, Whig, Complete Suffragist, and Chartist; the meeting also being 
extremely well attended by the working classes. Letters of apology 
and concurrence were read, from the Bishop of Worcester, Dr. Wise- 
man, and other gentlemen of influence. Lord Lyttelton moved the fol- 
fowing resolution ; which he supported in an earnest speech— 

“ That this meeting, considering the great extent, the dense and increasing 
population of the borough of Birmingham, and the growing difliculties of ob- 
taining for a large portion of its inhabitants ready access to places for ablution, 
fresh air, and healthy recreation, declares its opinion that the formation of pub- 
lic baths and public walks, or other open spaces for exercise and active sports, 
in the vicinity of the borough, would contribute greatly to the health, rational 
= kindly intercourse, and good morals of all classes of our popula- 

ion. 

In seconding the resolution, Mr. J. Taylor, of Moseley Hall, stated, 
on the authority of communications from Liverpool, that the cost of four 
sets of baths would be 15,0001. Mr. Mason, a Chartist, congratulated 
the meeting on the present aspect of affairs— 

It promised a better order of things. Now the nobility and gentlemen were 
disposed to make some little improvement in the condition of the working- 
men, he hoped they would probe the evils under which they suffered to the 
bottom. In conclusion, however, he begged to say, that the time was fast 
coming, when, unless the people were made free and happy, and their just 
rights conceded, the peace of the country would not be maintained. He only 
hoped the time was arriving when great improvements would take place, and 
that this was, as he thought it was, the beginning of a new era in British 
society. 

The resolution, as well as others—that the public baths ought to be 
the first object to be carried out, that four sets should be established in 
different parts of the borough, and that a subscription should be 
opened—were carried unanimously. In speaking to these resolutions, 
Lord Calthorpe, the Reverend John Garbett, Rural Dean, and the Ho- 
nourable and Reverend G. York, emphatically alluded to the good 
effects which the meeting was likely to have in evincing the solicitude 
of the higher classes for the situation of the working-classes. Mr. Hill 
bore testimony, as Recorder, to the influence which cleanliness and re- 
creation have upon the morals of the people. The Mayor read a list of 
subscriptions: it began with contributions varying from 50/. to 2001, 
which made, in thirteen sums, the amount of 1,350/.; the total subserip- 
tions at the close of the meeting were 2,700/. 

A numerous meeting was held at Guildford Town-hall on Saturday, 
to promote the allotment system throughout the several parishes of 
West Surrey. Colonel Sumner took the chair; and many of the 
principal landowners, gentlemen, and farmers were present. Mr. 

Mangles, M.P., made a very long speech, citing several 
previous speeches, with extracts from newspaper correspondence, and 
other documents, to show the uniform success of the allotment-system 
wherever it has been tried. The general purport of this evidence was, 
that not a single failure of the scheme had been recorded; that it has 
been attended by marked diminution of the poor-rates, of idleness, and 
of crime; and that the rents are almost invariably paid with pune- 
tuality, testifying that the holders are comparatively prosperous. There 
was some opposition. Even Mr, Henry Drummond, who moved one of 
the resolutions, “did not wish the allotment-system to be looked upon as 
a measure of public utility—it was only one of private charity, and would 
do the nation no genera! good.” And one or two fruitless attempts 
were made to move amendments. But the general sense of the meet- 
ing was with Mr. Mangles, and no hand was held up against the reso- 
lutions. They were to the effect, that the condition of the agricultural 
labourers ought to be amended; “ that where the labourers cannot pro- 
cure sufficient empioyment on the land to occupy all their time, it is 
beneficial to them to have a piece of ground which they may cultivate 
for the benefit of themselves and families”; that the meeting would 
codperate with the West Surrey Labourer’s Friend Society ; and that a 
fund be raised by subscription to carry out the objects of the meeting. 

The workmen of the Middleton colliery, to the number of 250, with 
their wives, were entertained by Mr. Brandling, the proprietor, at 
dinner and tea, on the 11th instant, “ to mark his approbation of their 
good conduct during a series of years, and more particularly of their 
exemplary behaviour during the late strike” in the colliery districts, 
Several gentlemen and clergymen were present. Mr. C. J. Brandling, 
the son of the proprietor, was to have presided; but he was obliged to 
leave the room on account of indisposition; and Mr. Embieton, the 
manager of the colliery, took the chair. Each man sat with his own 
wife and family. A band of music and glee-singers were in attendance, 
In the course of the after-dinner speeches, Mr. Embleton stated, that 
when he came to the works, he found that a system of kinduess to- 
wards the men had been pursued for nearly a century; and that sys- 
tem he had continued— 

His maxim was—a maxim that had been strangely perverted of late and 
used for other purposes than the real one—* a fair day’s wage for a fair day’s 
work.” How he had carried out his meaning of this maxim it was for the 
present company to judge; but he would say, without fear of contradiction, 
that during the late strike there was not a workman at the colliery, either man 
or boy, but who cheerfully came to his work day after day, aud when requested 
even did more than a fair day's work, because it was for the interest of his em- 
ployer ; and by thus attending to their work they had all gained the esteem of 
every one connected with them, and they were able to meet tozether on the 
present festive occasion. 

The Reverend Josiah Wardle adverted to the late strike as setting 
masters and men against each other—‘ In many instances the men had 
not been well used. The masters had too much competition among 
themselves: they were continually lowering the prices of the coals; 
and as no masters would carry on their works to a loss, they were 
obliged to reduce the men’s wages until the men could bear it no longer.” 
The Reverend J. Jenkins was reminded by the scene before him of the 
time when master and men met at the same board ; and he trusted that 
at no distant day Mr. Brandling’s example would be followed by others 
engaged in the business. After the wine-drinking, tea was introduced ; 
twelve of the men’s wives, who had volunteered, performing the arduous 
duties of the tea-table. At the close of the evening, Mr. Embleton 
invited the wives to come to him on the following day; and then, after 
partaking of some refreshment, they went away each with a present of 
money. The men talk of inviting Mr. Brandling to a tea-party. 
Strikes for higher wages are in progress in various manufacturing 
towns. Meetings have been held at Ashton-under-Lyne, to organize an 








men, Mr, Joseph Sturge, and indeed the leading men of all parties, 
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the events of 1842, took an active part. At Stockport, the masters have 
agreed to an advance of 5 per cent; and while some of the hands have 
returned to work, others still hold out for a greater advance. At War- 
rington, one firm have agreed to give an increase of 10 per cent. At 
Oldham, an advance of about a shilling a week has been demanded, and 
partially assented to. 


Three respectable persons—Miss Railton, the sister of a postmaster, 
Mrs. Hildreth, and Mr. Sheriff, a surgeon’s assistant—are in custody at 
Wolverhampton, on a charge of infanticide; the infant supposed to 
have been murdered being Miss Railton’s. Miss Railton has confessed 
that she was delivered of a child, after a surgical operation had been 
performed by Sheriff to hasten the birth. Mr. Sheriff’s master and 
another medical man had previously been invited, in a mysterious way, 
with large offers of money, to perform a similar operation. An investi- 
gation into this extraordinary case is proceeding. 

Harriet Candler, a widow, who kept a chandler’s shop at Yarmouth, 
was found murdered in her shop on Tuesday night. Her head was 
dreadfully mangled, there was a wound in her neck, and one of her 
fingers was cut off. The poor woman had received a legacy of 150/ 
on Saturday ; but this escaped the murderer, though some money from 
the till was carried off, 

A farmer’s lad, at Purton near Watlington, has committed suicide, 
out of fear for a game-law prosecution. He had been shooting spar- 
rows in a wheat-field, when he saw a pheasant ; he was tempted to shoot 
it; a gamekeeper came up and threatened him: on the following day the 
boy hanged himself, having first failed in an attempt to obtain poison. 

William Hawes, a labourer of Oakley in Buckinghamshire, has been 
killed by failing from an oak, while beating down acorns for sale. It 
appears that he resorted to this means of livelihood to preserve his 
family from starving. At the inquest, the wife stated that ‘‘ the parish 
had not found her husband any work for five years; that he had re- 
cently applied for labour, and was refused, being told that he must look 
out for himself; that they at times had not had a bit of bread for two 
days together; and that on the day of the accident they were entirely 
without food or money, which was the cause of their going to get the 
acorns to sell.” The Oxford Chronicle of this morning, which reports 
the case, says the abode of Hawes was a wretched shed, with an earthen 
floor, and all within it denoting misery. The state of the labourers of 
Oakley is described as very bad. 

Two youths were killed, and several persons more or less injured, at 
a coal-pit near Wigan, on Monday, by an explosion of fire-damp. The 
gas escaped, with a great quantity of water, from a boring which was 
made to discovera bed of coal. 

Many fires are reported in Norfolk, which are said to be wilful. 
Three have occurred in the neighbourhood of Reepham, and five more 
are entioned in other parts of the county. 


IRELAND. 

Mr. Sharman Crawford’s third letter on local legislation for Ireland 
has appeared. Mr. Crawford declares his object to be, to secure for 
Ireland, “ first, protection for her rights; and secondly, the manage- 
ment of her own resources,” but without danger to the integrity of the 
empire. “As it is always prudent to adopt a precedent in existence 
when not inconsistent with the purposes sought,” he takes for his basis 
the Imperial Act for the constitution of Canada; regarding a Legislature 
for Ireland, composed of two Houses, Lords and Commons, as anulo- 
gous to the Legislative Council and House of Assembly of the colony. 
His plan is this— 





“ LAWS. 

“1st. That this Parliament shall be competent (with the Royal assent) to 
make all laws necessary for Ireland, and to impose and apply all necessary 
taxes, subject to the limitations and regulations hereinafter stated. 

“2d. That all bills which may be passed by the Local Parliament, which 
make any provisions with regard to religion or religious worship, or pecuniary 
grants or payments for the purposes of religion, or any bills which relate 
to , shall be subjected to the regulations contained in the 42d section of 
the Canada Act,—viz. that before the Royal assent be given to any such bills, 
they shall lie for thirty days on the tables of the Houses of the Imperial Par- 
liament; and in case the said Houses shall address the Sovereign to withhold 
the Royal assent, such assent shall not be given. (Note—Upon the subject of 
this exception with regard to religion, I may remark, that before any new po- 
litical constitution can be established, L conceive that some equitable settlement 
with regard to the Irish Church and its revenues must be effected : such being 
made, it is only a reasonable concession to the apprehension of many persons 
well affected to local legislation, to provide that such settlement shall not be 
disturbed by any act of the Local Legislature without the approval of the Im- 
perial Parliament; and I would further add, by any act of the Imperial Par- 
liament without the approval of the Local Parliament. It would be a matter 
for consideration whether any bills, regarding any other laws than those re- 
lating to religion, should be made subject to the same rules.) 

“3d. That all acts of the Imperial Legislature which regard the succession 
to the Throne, or the appointment of a Regent, (if such should be necessary,) 
shall be binding on Ireland without being referred to the Local Legislature. 

“ TAXATION. 

“4th. That the Local Parliament shall have power to impose and apply, 
with the assent of the Crown, all taxation necessary for the purposes of Ireland, 
subject to the regulations and limitations bereinafter stated. 

“ 5th. That the Imperial Parliament shall retain a power similar to that 
provided by the 43d section of the Canada Act, to impose all duties necessary 
for the purposes of commerce over the United Kingdom. 

“6th. That the net produce of all duties so imposed shall—in conformity 
with the proviso contained in the 43d section of the Canada Act—be paid into 
the Irish Exchequer, and placed at the disposal of the Local Parliament, in the 
game manner as all taxes imposed by the local authority. 

“7th. That if any bill be passed by the Local Parliament, proposing to alter 
or repeal, with regard to Ireland, any duty which bad been so imposed by the 
Imperial Parliament, or to impose any new duty on any article of foreign or 
colonial produce imported into Ireland, such bill shall be subjected, previous to 
the Royal assent being declared, to the same regulations as provided under the 
second head with regard to certain laws to be submitted to the consideration of 
the Imperial Parliament. 

“8th. That it be a fundamental law that no duties shall be imposed by 
either Parliament which would impede the perfect freedom of trade between 
Great Britain and Ireland. 

“ CONTRIBUTION TO GENERAL EXPENDITURE. 

“9th. That Ireland shall pay a certain quota to the military and naval esta- 

blishments, and other expenses of the empire; that this quota shall be a sum 





fixed for a certain number of years, not to be increased under any circum: 
stances during the time specified, except by a free grant of the Parliament of 
Ireland; that at the termination of the period specified a new arrangement of 
the quota may be made, if both Parliaments consent. 

“10th, That Ireland shall pay the expenses of all her civil establishments 
and institutions out of her own revenue. 

“* GENERAL PROVISIONS. 

“11th. That no law made nor tax imposed by the Local Parliament of Ire. 
land shall have operation beyon the limits of Ireland; and that all Foreign and 
Colonial legislation, of every description, shall remain under the control and 
authority of the Imperial Parliament. 

“12th. That no law or act of the Imperial Parliament made after the 
passing of this act, and operating locally in Ireland, shall be binding on Ireland 
unless assented to by her Local Parliament—with the exception of those matters 
—— in proposition No, 3, and the power of imposing duties reserved in 

o. 5. 

“13th. That all laws and statutes now in force shall be binding on Ireland 
till altered or repealed, according to the power given by this act.” 

Mr. Crawford proceeds to contend that this plan would attain the 
objects premised. He thus accounts for one proposition and for an 
omission— 

“ I have proposed by No. 9 that the contribution of Ireland to the Imperial 
funds should be a fixed quota, not a variable sum regulated by a certain pro- 
portion to the current expenditure, as was provided by the Act of Union. Such 
a principle of contribution was fatal, and must always prove fatal to the re. 
sources of a poor country in combination with a rich one. I think it cannot 
he denied that Ireland was kept down, I may say for centuries, by the course 
of treatment which England adopted. Ireland is therefore entitled to some in- 
dulgence—some sparing—to retrieve her shattered strength. 

“T have also abstained from any provision with regard to the Public Debt, 
because I think that, for the same reason, any previous liability of Ireland for 
the National Debt ought to be cancelled: England is bound to make some 
compensation for previous misgovernment. But if it be insisted on that Ire- 
land should be liable, the amount would be a matter for future consideration,” 

He is aware that these propositions will not satisfy those who claim 
for Ireland a separate national existence, and that his plan will be said 
to place her rather in the position of a colony than of a nation; but he 
cannot help that; for he can conceive “no means of separate national 
existence except by a separation of the Crown as well as of Ireland.” 

In a fourth and concluding letter, Mr. Crawford develops his plan for 
a Federal representation in the Imperial Parliament; the necessity for 
which he thus arrives at— 

“ Ifa Local Legislature be conceded to Ireland, it must either be one of abso- 
lutely independent power, such as the constitution of 1782 professed to confer 
upon Ireland, or else one with powers of the nature I have described, being sub= 
ject in certain matters of an imperial character to the control of an Imperial Par- 
liament. If this control be permitted, it is right and just that representation 
should accompany it. Any species of authority exercised by a Parliament in 
which there was no representation of the country subjected to its control, is 
contrary to the true principles of the British constitution, and would naturally 
lead to jealousy and distrust in the exercise of the power conferred. ee 
The want of this has been a main cause of disagreements which have occurred 
between Great Britain and her Colonies.” 

If England and Scottaud would join in the adoption of a true Fe- 
derative system, each having a Local Parliament for local purposes, 
that would be the best form of national and imperial government: but 
of that he sees no prospect. England holds in her hands all local as 
well as imperial legislation. Scotland seems satisfied with her pittance 
of representation—about one-eleventh of the whole; for ‘ Scotchmen 
have hitherto been permitted to do the local legislation of Scotland in 
the Imperial Parliament; so Scotland acquiesces, bears her thraldom, 
and is silent,”—though Scotland, in the division on the Church of Scot- 
land Benefices Bill, on the 31st of July 1843, “ has lately had one hint 
that England was her master, and would not always refrain from the 
assertion of her power.” Nevertheless, though Scotland makes no 
move, Ireland is not bound to submit to the evils she suffers. This is 
Mr. Crawford's plan— 

“Treland, 1 propose, should contribute a quota to the expenditure of the 
empire; therefore her Representatives would have a right to vote on imperial 
concerns, but no right in the local concerns of England and Scotland. By 
local concerns, I mean all laws which are passed for England and Scotland 
alone, whether they be public or private acts; all other acts and proceedings 1 
would call imperial. Let the business of the House, then, be divided into Im- 
perial and Local sittings, in the same way as particular arrangements are now 
made with regard to particular classes of business. The Irish Members would 
have the right to vote at Imperial sittings; the Local sittings would be 
limited to English and Scotch Members; the resolving of the House into an 
Imperial or Local sitting would be the certain indication to Irish Members of 
their right to vote or not on the questions to be discussed. The mode in which 
I would propose that the Imperial Representation of Ireland should be formed 
would be by the election of a certain number of Members from each of the 
Houses of the Irish Parliament as the representatives of their respective 
Houses in the Imperial Parliament. The Members might be selected annually 
or otherwise as might be determined on.” 

Mr. Crawford considers that he has now shown the project not to be, 
as some call it, “impracticable.” He calls upon the “ simple Repealers 
for an equally explicit declaration of their ulterior views— 

“ I do not understand what is intended by the use of the term ‘simple Re- 
peal.’ A simple Repeal of the Act of Union would not be a constitution, but 
a chaos. Whatever act repeals the Union must contain the terms of a new 
connexion. It is time those terms were unequivocally declared by the advo- 
cates of Repeal. If these observations should tend to produce a full discussion 
of the principles on which local legislation could be attained for Ireland, my 
end will be anawered. It is better that the question should be brought for- 
ward in a distinct shape than that the public mind should be spending itself in 
vague, undefined generalities, 1f my views are wrong, the discussion of them 
may, perhaps, bring forth better projects. No movement to effect any object 
by moral power (which is the only power 1 would consent to use) can be suc- 
cessful unless it receives the support of a preponderating proportion of the pro 
perty and intelligence of the country, combined with the masses of the people. 
If these powers cannot be brought to bear on some principle of local legielen 
tion, the present agitation of the question is only wasting the energies of t r 
country in an unprofitable exertion, and withholding it from other objects 0 
practical importance. 1 do not wish to be a party to apy delusive course o 
proceeding on this or any other occasion.” 


on Monday, Mr. 


London Repealers, 
but he regretted to 


At the usual meeting of the Repeal Association, 
Maurice O'Connell paid some compliments to the 
who had last year sent 1,900/. to the Association ; t r i 
say, that latterly a spirit of insubordioation had manifested itself ; Ur, 


in consequence of ill conduct, he moved that the name of & 
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Humphrey be struck off the list of the Repeal Wardens. This was 
done. ‘The principal business, however, was reading the following 
letter from the Liberator— 

“Hillgrove, 16th November 1844. 

“My dear Ray—I have just received the Evening Freeman of the 14th, 
containing Mr. Sharman Crawford’s third letter. 1, of course, submit it to 
the consideration of the Association; but I cannot allow one post to elapse 
without expressing my deep regret that it does not, in my humble judgment, 
contain one single principle or matter of detail which ought or could be adopted 
by the Irish people in their noble struggles for the restoration of Irish na- 

jonality. 

a I may be greatly mistaken, but, as far as I can form a hasty opinion, Mr. 
Crawford’s plan seems to me to be an elaborate scheme to make matters worse 
than they are at present, and to reduce Ireland from a nominal equality with 
England to a real and vexatious provincial degradation. 

« But there is one thing certain, and that is, that Mr. Crawford should be 
treated with the utmost courtesy and respect. Nothing personal, nothing 
offensive should be said to him or of him: his plan should be discussed in 
language of perfect politeness and unmixed civility; he should be argued 
with—reasons should be given for the condemnation of his scheme of legisla- 
tion; no cry should be raised; no nickname—as ‘ Federalist ’—should be 
given; that name itself should be treated with becoming regard; and if the 
Association agree with me in the rejection of his Federalism, let us do it in a 
mode which can inflict no pain, or create irritation: above all, let us do no- 
thing which could discourage others from following the manly example he has 
given of laying his plan boldly and in detail before the Irish public. 

“ I now beg leave to give notice, that 1 will, on Monday the 25th, move the 
appointment of a Select Committee to examine and report upon Mr. Craw- 
ford’s project of Federalism, together with such observations in reply as may 
appear requisite or suitable. 

“ If it be observed that Mr. Crawford has, as usual with him, gone out of his 
way to make an attack upon me, I heartily forgive him. I bear his blow cheer- 
fully. 1 will not quarrel on my own account with any person or paper until a 
real Irish Parliament is assembled in College Green. At me who pleases. I 
will apply all my attention to the sacred cause of Irish liberty—none to the in- 
dividual. 

“ It ig a noble cause that in which we are engaged—the restoration of legis- 
lative independence, the production of prosperity, in our beloved fatherland. 

“ Hurrah, then, for Repeal! 

“ Believe me to be yours faithfully, 

The rent for the week was 3371. 

Mr. O'Connell entered Tralee on Monday, in his progress towards 
Limerick ; where he was to be feasted on Wednesday. He was met by 
an enormous concourse of people, and escorted into the town in proces- 
sion, with bands and banners. He addressed a perfect “ monster meet- 
ing,” estimated at 60,000 persons, from the window of a house; but his 
speech is destitute of interest. 

The collection of the O'Connell Tribute, on Sunday last, appears to 
have been extraordinarily successful. The Pilot boasts that in the “ ar- 
rondissement” of Dublin alone three or four thousand pounds had been 
collected. 

Mr. Luke Joseph Shea, who joined the Repeal Association in July 
last, has just been removed by Lord Chancellor Sugden from the Cork 
commission of the peace. 

More last words in the case of “ the Queen versus O'Connell and 
Others”! In the Dublin Court of Queen’s Bench, on Friday, Sir Col- 
man O’Loghlen moved, on the part of the defendants, that the judgment 
of reversal in the case be entered upon the record. ‘The Clerk of the 
Crown said that the formal documents had not been laid before him; 
but Mr. Justice Crampton, the sitting Judge, treated the application as 
one of course, and intimated that the recognizances should be vacated 

as soon as the proper documents had been laid before the officer of the 
Court. 


Daniet O’ConNELL.” 


The Marquis of Londonderry gave a dinner at Newtownards As- 
sembly Rooms, on the 11th instant, to a number of his Irish tenantry, 
and to several of the gentry and religious ministers of the district ; the 
entertainment being not only in place of an annual farming dinner, at 
which the Marquis usually meets his tenants, but also the occasion of 
introducing Lord Castlereagh after his absence on travels in the East. 
More than two hundred persons sat down to table. The party was dis- 
tinguished by the excellent spirit that prevailed. Lord Londonderry and 
Lord Castlereagh professed the most friendly feelings towards the 
tenantry, whose moral independence they recognized in liberal terms : 
they set the example of the fullest tolerance of creed, for the guests at 
the table seem to have represented all the shades of religious opinion 
which so variously abound in Ulster. The press was represented among 
the guests by Mr. F. D. Findlay, the proprietor and editor of the Belfast 


Northern Whig ; whose ability and independence were warmly com- | 


plimented by Lord Castlereagh. Lord Londonderry, in proposing ‘ the 
tenaniry of the Newtownards estate; prosperity to them and may God 
bless them,” made a very discursive speech, distinguished by nviveté, 
blended with common sense, undoubting self-coufidence, aud honest in- 
tention. He complimented his son Lord Castlereagh, his abilities and 
moral qualities, with an ingenuous paternal warwth far from displeasing ; 
making allusion to the young Lord’s fitness for office, should he ever be 
called thereto, He vaticinated on the Corn-laws— 

And he did solemnly adjure them not to depart from those means to improve 
their agricultural position which science had opened up to them, lest the 
question which he had alluded to should be carried. He did not understand 
how any Minister who thought right to introduce into his policy free trade at 
all—he did not know how that Minister could make corn an exception. He 
implored them to consider that that might not be the case ; and, in order to 
Prepare fur such a change, he implored them to go on cultivating the soil on 
which their existence depended. ‘They had seen, during the last twenty years, 
many changes ; they had seen the Minister, by the force of circumstances, by 
the pressure from witkout, obl ged to follow out a course of policy which was 
Contrary to his mind to pursue ; and having seen that, he could not sit down 
Without impressing them with the fact that similar things might take place 
With regard to the Corn-laws. He wished them to bear in mind, that, when 
everything else was free, they could not expect that corn alone would be an 
exception. He had a right to warn them, as he was doing, that those exertions 
Which had already been approved of should not be relaxed, but that they 
should the rather increase them, in order to be prepared for any event that 
might occur. 

He ailuded to the Queen’s voyages hither and thither, and wished that 
she had visited Ireland— 

te would say, though it was altogether unnecessary, that between Mr. 
O'Connell and himself there was no sympathy of feeling—that they did not 





entertain the same political views ; but he would do Mr. O'Connell the justice 
to say, that he believed, had her Majesty come to Ireland, the breath of Repeal 
would not have been heard, from the Heights of Ennishowen to the Lakes of 
Killarney—no, not a word of Repeal would have been heard during her Ma- 
jesty’s stay in her own little island. If she had come there to see ber 
“ First flower of the earth, 
First gem of the sea,” 

not one breath of Repeal would have been heard. 

Thence he jumped to Repeal itseif— 

Mr. O’Connell bad long been engaged in the agitation of the question of 
Repeal; but he had told them, on a late occasion, that he preferred Federalism. 
Now, what was his object in stating so? Why, he was simply holding out a 
feeler to the Protestants, to see whether they would join him or not. The 
Protestants and Presbyterians of Ulster knew him too well: they were aware 
what his objects were, and their answer to him would be 

‘¢ Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes,”’ 
He did not believe that the intelligent, influential, and commercial people of 
Ireland, would ever join Mr. O'Connell in so balderdash an experiment. 
(Cheers, and cries of ** Never !”) 

He avowed his conversion to a favourable opinion of the Poor-law ; 
the introduction of which into Ireland he had opposed— 

They had, in their own little district, formed houses of industry, which 
emancipated them from the trouble of beggars following them through the 
town, and from what he remembered to be the fact in his younger days, when 
the beggars came not only to the pleasure-grounds but up to the very windows 
of his house, and when his mother had to go out with a bag of money, of six- 
pences and shillings, to relieve the poor. ‘Those houses of industry had got the 
better of such a state of things: but he was come to the belief, that their work- 
houses, though they might throw a greater onus on the people—though he 
might be called upon to pay more—yet be was so satisfied of the good that they 
did, and he so cordially approved of the system and the merit of the Guardians, 
that he hoped that any little disputes that might occur would not prevent the 
full carrying out of the measure itself. There could, however, be no doubt as 
to the success of the Poor-law measure in that district. 

This Lord Londonderry attributed to the judicious exertions of the 
Newtownards Board of Guardians, and to his “ excellent agent,” Mr. 
Andrews. He read a letter from Mr. Gulson, the Poor-law Commis- 
sioner; who said, that had all landlords iu Ireland managed their estates 
as well, the compulsory system of Poor-law would not have been intro- 
duced; but that that management, and especially in respect to the sup- 
pression of mendicancy, had to a considerable degree prepared the way 
for the successful operation of the new Poor-law in that neighbour- 
hood— 

“ T have this year,” said Mr. Gulson, “ been upon a tour of (official) inspec- 
tion; and I have visited the whole of the South and West, and most of the 
Midland Counties, in Ireland: but [ have seen nothing like the comfort, the 
independence, or the affluence, or of the good management, which is apparent 
in the districts around the town of Newtownards and Comber, which are pat- 
terns of cleanliness and good order, of which your Lordship has every reason 
to be proud.” 

Lord Londonderry avowed his belief that the Landlord and Tenant 
Commission would be of no use. The nobleman at its head has suc- 
ceeded to estates in Ireland, but knows nothing of the country ; and the 
Commission was nothing more than throwing out an invitation for dise 
content and dissatisfaction that might arise between landlord and tenant: 
he considered the tenant-right, by which the tenant held his farm, the 
same asthat by which he (Lord Londonderry) held possession of his 
house; and he feltj that no commission of inquiry had any right to ine 
terfere. Lord Londonderry also avowed his conviction, that in Ireland, 
where the tenant makes improvements and erects buildings, he is entitled 
to a lease; and he should have no objection to give leases on a fair 
valuation. He was altogether against Jow rents, as a loss to the land- 
lord and an injury to the tenant. His agent would go round with some 
one tenant, such a one as his class would have fair confidence in, and 
would put a fair value upon every field. 

Lord Castlereagh quite responded to his father’s sentiments. He 
preached “the fewer feuds and the less sectarianism the better”—he 
wished to see full toleration, every individual preserving the right of 
maintaining his own opinions. 

In returning thanks for “ the ministers of the different congregations 
who have done us the honour to be present at this entertainment,” the 
Reverend Julius M/‘Cullough differed from Lord Londonderry, in 
thinking that the Landlord and Tenant Commission would be produc- 
tive of good; but declared that Lord Londonderry “ had been a father 
to his people.” The last toast given by the Peer was “ Our next merry 
meeting.” 





The Freeman gives a list of the Roman Catholic Archbishops and 
Bishops of Irelaud, with their opinions on the Charitable Bequests Act, 
as declared in the recent Synod. Fifteen declared their opposition to 
the Act, eight were in its favour, and four declared no opinion neither 
way. Of the opponents, three were absent; and of the neutrals, one. 

SCOTLAND. 

A meeting of Road Trustees, Commissioners of Supply, and Justices 
of the Peace for the County of Edinburgh, was-held on ‘Tuesday, at the 
County Rooms, to consider resolutions, proposed by Sir James Gibson 
Craig, on the supposed intention of Government to alter the Scotch 
banking systew. The resolutions had been proposed at a previous 
meeting, and referred to a committee; who now made a report recom- 
mending the adoption of the resolutions. They strongly deprecated 
change; imputing the prosferity of Scotland very greatly to the system 
of paper currency, cash credits, and the weekly exchange by the banks 
of all the notes in circulation. The resolutions were supported by 
Lord Rosebery ; but questioned in some degree by Lord Melville, and 
still more opposed by Lord Dunfermline. Lord Melville disliked the 
idea of abolishing the one-pound notes; but he could not expect 
England to bear the whole expense of keeping up a metallic cur- 
rency; and in case of any extraordinary drain of bullion, as for 
foreign corn, Scotland ought to be able to provide her quota of 
coin. Lord Dunfermline, a member of the Bullion Committees of 
1810 and 1818, took up the question from a very early date. In 
1826, the question came before a Parliamentary Committee whether 
one-pound notes should be suppressed throughout England and Scot- 
land; the general reasons which rendered such a measure imperatively 
necessary, as the only means of retrieving embarrassments caused by 
the Orders in Council of 1797, applying as much to one country as to 
the other, It could not be effected without a severe pressure; and 
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when Sir Robert Peel, yielding to a special case pleaded for Scotland, 
(the equal case of England finding no voice,) agreed to try the experi- 
ment of exempting Scotland from the change, Lord Dunfermline, as a 
Scotchman, felt pleased for his country, and held his tongue. Nothing 
had since occurred to show the experiment to be unsafe; Sir Robert 
Peel therefore has no ground for interference on that score: but should 
England find out that she is charged with the whole cost of main- 
taining a metallic currency,—the cost being one argument that pre~ 
vails strongly with the Scotch in favour of their notes,—a change 
might become inevitable. These meetings in deprecation of change, 
argued Lord Dunfermline, by drawing attention to the matter, tend to 
provoke the very danger which they are meant to ward off. Sir James 
Gibson Craig condemned the general measures of the Bullion Com- 
mittee, and set off the taxes paid by Scotland to England against the 
cost of maintaining the gold circulation. Mr. Tytler of Woodhouselee 
suggested, that the most prudent course would be, to postpone the 
question until it should be ascertained what the intentions of Go- 
vernment really are; and he moved an amendment to that effect. 
The votes being 13 on each side, the Chairman gave his casting- vote 
for the resolutions. 

A public meeting was held at the Hopetoun Rooms in Edinburgh, 

on Wednesday, to promote an increase of the fund for establishing pub- 
lic baths for the working-classes. The Duke of Buccleuch presided ; 
and among those who took an active part in the meeting, were Lord 
Murray, Lord Dunfermline, Sir John M‘Neill, Bishop Terrot, Bishop 
Gillies, and Mr. Rutherfurd, M.P. Among the resolutions, which all 
passed unanimously, was ove of thanks to a committee of working-men, 
for their past exertions in the matter; and the thanks of the meeting to 
the Chairman were moved by Mr. Watson, a working-man. 
“ Liberal ” politics are still in the ascendant among the students of 
Glasgow University. The annual election of Lord Rector was on Fri- 
day; when Mr. Andrew Rutherfurd, formerly the Lord-Advocate of 
the Whigs, and still Member for Leith, was chosen; the votes for Mr. 
Rutherfurd being 277; for his opponent, the Earl of Eglintoun, 185. 

The Reverend Charles Popham Miles, the incumbent of St. Jude’s 
Episcopal Chapel at Glasgow, has seceded from the Scottish Episcopal 
Church ; his reason being, that he was called to answer before the Dio- 
cesan Synod for “ officiating irregularly in a place or places of worship 
not recognized by the Scottish Episcopal Church,’—in the pulpit, 
namely, of Sir William Dunbar, a previous seceder. Mr. Miles is the 
third clergyman who has seceded within these few years; Sir William 
Dunbar and Mr. Thompson of Edinburgh being the other two. 





FForeiqn and Colontal. 

Sparn.—-An insurrection has broken out in Old Castile, with Martin 
Zurbano, the old Guerilla chief, for its leader. Zurbano had been 
quietly living on his property near Logrono, which is said to be worth 
5001, a year; but he heard lately that the Government meant to charge 
him with being an accomplice in some conspiracy, and he determined 
to gain a start in the struggle with those who had resolved upon his de- 
struction. He fled to the * Sierra de Cameros,” a mountain-chain be- 
tween Soria and Rioja, covered with immense forests of pine and cork, 
and traversed by intricate paths well known to smugglers and to Zur- 
bano. Here he formed a band of discarded soliiers and smugglers. 
The 12th of November, St. Martin’s day, was his jour de féte; and he 
made it the oceasion of raising the war-cry for the Constitution of 1837, 
with “ Long life to Isabella the Second} and death to the tyrants!” 
On the 13th, he marched, with about 50 cavalry and 80 or 90 men on 
foot, into the village of Najera; where he levied contributions of 
fire-arms, horses, and provisions. What he next did is doubtful: some 
accounts send him back to his mountain-fastnesses ; others make him 
march on to Burgos, and represent that town as having declared for the 
new movement. A separate band, under Zurbano’s son, had appeared 
in the country between Zamora and Salamanca. General Concha, the 
newly-appoiuted Captain-General of the Basque Provinces, arrived at 
Vittoria on the 16th, and sent Jaureguy against the rebel. 

A conspiracy among the tailors had been discovered at Cadiz. It 
was to break out on the 3d, at Algesiras and other places; and other 
trades were invited to join in the movement. It was ostensibly to be a 
strike for higher wages; but the authorities saw in it some political mo- 
tive; and it served at least as a pretext for the issue of the following 
general order by the Commandant of Cadiz— 

“ Art. 1. Every military man who, having been excited to treason, shall de- 
nounce the person who endeavoured to seduce him, shall at once receive the 
sum of 640 reals as the price of his fidelity. 

“ Art. 2. The officers who, in a similar case, will act in the same manner, 
shall have well merited of their country, and will obtain an honourable mention 
in their favour to the Government ; which will be taken into consideration for 
their advancement. 

“ Art. 3. ‘The Council of War, the only tribunal competent to take cogni- 
zance of the crime of sedition, conspiracy, and revolt, will judge and condemn 
the criminals, whatever may be their rank or condition; and the punishment 
of death, indicated in the most positive manner by article 26 part 8 title X of 
the Ordinanc s of the Army, shall be applied without remission, and promptly, 
not only with regard to the individuals who shall have tried to gain over parti- 
sans to the revolt, but also to those who, having had it in their power to de- 
nounce them, have failed to do so.” 

Prim and his fellow-prisoners were tried again, before a Court-mar- 
tial, at Madrid, on the 14th instant. The “additional evidence” which 
the Procurator-fiseal professed to adduce was very trivial. Prim de- 
fended himself; contrasting his own character with that of Albenez, his 
accuser—a wretch once expelled the army for an infamous assault on a 
woman; and alluding to his mother and sister, whose support alone 
made him anxious to live. The bystanders contrasted the look of the 
two men—Albenez, a young man, pale, mean, and downcast; Prim, 
young and younger-looking, nobly-formed, majestic. The result of the 
Court-martial was not stated. 

The troops of the garrison of Madrid were kept under arms during 
the night of the 11th, in the expectation of a revolt in the Regiment of 
San Fernando; which, however, did not take place. 

_ Meanwhile, the Ministry proceeded with their measure of “ constitu- 
tional reform.” The general debate on the bill in the Chamber of De- 
puties closed on the 12th, and on the 13th the Chamber went on to dis- 
cuss and pass the separate clauses with rapidity; every amendment 





being rejected by overwhelming majorities. In the course of the de. 
bates, the Ministers were placed in the very anomalous position of being 
obliged to resist such of their own supporters as were bent upon going 
too far, One Deputy proposed to reéstablish a censorship of the press; 
on which Senor Martinez de Ja Rosa (who is a party to the bill which 
deprives the press of trial by jury) affected to be scandalized at a pro. 
posal to crush its liberty! But the most remarkable scene was caused 
by S. Tejada, the Absolutist Deputy for Logrono, on the 11th. He 
advocated the bill with the most extraordinary arguments— 

He supported the present reforms because they emanated from the Throne, 
and were ordered by the Government. [Up to this point he was much ap. 
plauded by Ministers.] But he avowed his inclination for the old system, by 
which the Sovereign was the sole chief, and he regarded the proposed changeg 
as producing a mere state of transition; declaring that in his judgment the 
people were now wearied out, and had become undeceived, having found that 
they derived no benefit whatever from the attempts already made to introduce 
the representative system, for which the country was not prepared. He took 
a review of the course of events in Spain since the death of Ferdinand the 
Seventh; and declared that all the evils which Spain had suffered since that 
period were referable to the prevalence of Revolutionary principles, which, 
under pretence of founding a constitutional government, led the country into 
anarchy and confusion. He passed a high eulogium upon the ancient monarchy ; 
and called upon the Government to restore to the noblesse and the clergy 
the political and social position which they enjoyed under that system. Asa 
preliminary to that happy state of things, he demanded the reconstruction of 
the majorats, and the immediate restitution of the national property to the 
clergy. He declared that Spain was a monarchical and religious country, which 
neither required nor wished for a representative government. — : 

This speech, which was delivered with great solemnity, was listened 
to in silence. 

S. Martinez de la Rosa replied with very liberal professions. He de- 
clared that he and Senor Tejada were separated by a wide abyss; that 
he abhorred Absolutism; and he talked of “ consolidating the consti 
tution of 1837,” and “rallying round it the defenders of the Throne and 
of liberty ”! 

The Tiempo publishes a letter from London stating that Lord Aber- 
deen had directed Mr. Bulwer to express regret for the sinking of the 
Spanish vessel Rayo; but had at the same time pointed out that the 
Rayo had violated the sovereignty of the British waters at Gibraltar. 

FraAncE.—It is understood that the two Chambers of the Legislature 
will be convoked on the 26th December. 

The Revue des Deux Mondes announces, that the different sections of 
the Opposition intend to take a more united and moderate course next 
session, and to avow themselves as much as M. Guizot in favour of the 
entente cordiale with England; a purpose which the Revue considers to 
threaten the Minister with a much more formidable antagonism than he 
has yet encountered. 

Jersey.—In the Jersey Royal Court, on the 13th instant, the At- 
torney-General stated that a writ of habeas corpus had been received 
from the Court of Queen’s Bench at Westminster, ordering the Gover- 
nor of Jersey Gaol to deliver up the body of Charles Carus Wilson, a 
prisoner for contempt of Court; and the Attorney-General went on to 
expound reasons for resisting the execution of the writ— 

In several charters, granted by various Sovereigns of England, it was ex- 
pressly stipulated that no summons or order from any of the Courts of West- 
minster ran in this island. His Majesty George the Third ordered all acts 
having force of law in this island to be registered, for the better information of 
his subjects in these islands. ‘The Habeas Corpus Act had never been sent for 
registration, until the year 1832, when it was transmitted to both Jersey and 
Guernsey; but the States, fearing this would encroach on their privileges, sent 
deputies to London, who made such representations as induced the Government 
at that period to abandon the subject without pressing for the registration. 
The charters of Queen Elizabeth and of James the Second assured to the au- 
thorities of the island of Jersey full power in all judicial matters. 

The Judges retired to deliberate; and at a consultation that lasted 
for three hours and a quarter, they agreed to a written decision, setting 
forth reasons similar to those urged by the Attorney-General, and 
ordering the gaoler to take no notice of the writ. In the written paper, 
they observed that the defendant could have the judgment against him 
revised by presenting a remonstrance, and also he could further appeal 
against that revised judgment to the Queen in Council. s 

[In the Bail Court, on Thursday last, the Solicitor-General applied 
for arule to show cause why the writ of habeas corpus should not be 
quashed ; urging several technical objections to the issue of that writ. 
Mr. Justice Patteson, who issued the writ, confessed that it had been 
granted without sufficient consideration ; and the rule was allowed.] 

Ausrria.—The commercial writer in the Morning Post states, that 
reductions in the Austrian tariff have worked so favourably to the 
revenue, commerce, and industry of the country, that further reductions 
are contemplated— 

“ The import-duties upon several products are, it seems, to be much re- 
duced ; and many articles yet prohibited are to be admissible on payment 0 
certain duties. Among the latter, may be noted more particularly woollen 
and cotton fabrics, printed of one or several colours ; with the exception, how- 
ever, of cloths made entirely out of goat’s-hair. Manufactures of sheep’s 
wool and printed stuffs are only to be importable for consumption under re~ 
strictions ; so that, in the commencement, the derangements which might 
arise from too strong and sudden a competition may be avoided. Of the na- 
ture and extent of these restrictions no precise information had transpired.” 

IraLy.—-Among the inundations that seem to have visited all quarters 
of Italy, the Tiber has overflowed its banks, and great part of the 
Roman country is under water. The Po has also flooded the plains 
through which it flows. 

The damage at Florence is roughly estimated at several millions of 
piastres—a piastre being about 4s. 6d. Most generous efforts had been 
made to relieve the sufferers. ‘The Grand Duke set the example: he was 
recognized under the hood of a Brother of Mercy, giving active help 12 
the hour of peril; went to the Customhouse, and seeing the danger 12 
which the goods were, issued a decree on the spot, authorizing their re- 
moval without payment of duty ; he suspended the octroi at the city- 
gates; and he provided a great number of beds for the poor. The 
bankers had agreed that two months’ time should be allowed to debtors 
to make good their engagements. A public subscription had beed 
opened, and in three days about 6,500/. had been subscribed. 

GreEeEcE.—Letters from Athens, of the 31st October, announce a0 
important decision pronounced by the Greek Legislature five days 
earlier. The refugees from certain provinces still belonging to Turkey, 
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who resided in Greece, had returned Members to the Legislature ; and 
the elected persons assumed the title of Representatives of those pro- 
yinces. The Candiot refugees, among others, had chosen for their De- 

uty one of their countrymen named Emanuel Antonides; who had 
taken his seat. The Ottoman Government protested against the pre- 
tensions of these refugees ; declaring that all intercourse should be in- 
terrupted between Greece and such provinces, should the election of 
the Deputies chosen by its fugitive subjects be ratified. The Turkish 
Envoy had, it appears, renewed that declaration the day before the 

owers of the so-called Member for Candia came under consideration ; 
notifying to Coletti, that the moment Antonides was admitted to sit in 
the House, his Government would immediately dismiss the Consuls and 
Vice-Consuls of Greece accredited in that island. This menace of the 
Turkish Minister had produced the desired effect ; for on the 25th, the 
Chamber, after hearing long speeches from Antonides and his sup- 
porters, voted his exclusion by a considerable majority. 

AusTRALIA.—Sydney papers of the 30th July announce that the 
Local Legislature had rejected the Government measure for establishing 
District Councils; there being a general feeling against such an instru- 
ment of local taxation. 

West Ixpres —The mail-steamer Clyde, which left St. Thomas’s on 
the 3lst October, brings papers from Jamaica to the 24th, and from the 
other colonies of corresponding dates. The season in the Archipelago 
generally had been unusually hot, and much sickness and mortality 
were the consequence, 

The Jamaica House of Assembly was opened by Lord Elgin on the 
15th; and immigration was the immediate subject of deliberation. Af- 
ter a long discussion, the House agreed to provide funds for the intro- 
duction of 2,000 Hill Coolies from India: Government had recom- 
mended the introduction of 5,000; but the Local Legislature plead an 
untoward state of finances for at once assuming so large a liability. 

The Demerara papers mention, that on the 16th October, a confla- 
gration, assumed to be the work of incendiaries, broke out in the planta- 
tion Uitkomst, the property of Mr. C. J. Visser, a resident planter; and 
it continued when the accounts closed. By that time it had extended 
to four other estates,—Java, De Kinderen, Mon Bijou, and ‘Two Bro- 
thers; and the Vreed-en-Frindshap was threatened. 

By late advices from Havannah, we have the gratifying intelligence 
that the Captain-General has issued a proclamation, notifying that, on 
and after the Ist January next, all vessels, under whatever flay, arriving 
at any of the ports of Cuba with slaves, will be confiscated, By all ac- 
counts both from Cuba and the old country, never was the Captain- 
General in greater favour than he is at present ; while the promptitude 
with which he put down the late attempt at insurrection has been made 
the theme of praise among men of all parties.—Jamaica Times. 

Taniti1.—Some provincial papers mention recent accounts from the 
Society Islands, received by way of the United States, which record a 
new engagement, with much slaughter of the natives by the French. 
The English frigate Fishguard had conveyed Queen Pomaré to the 
island of Bola-bola. 





FHliscellaneous. 

The Victoria and Albert yacht is prevented by the draught of water 
from approaching close to the coasts, so as to present a favourable view 
of spots that need to be seen at ashort distance. The Queen has ordered 
a smaller vessel to be constructed, as a tender to the yacht, with a screw 
propeller. Such a boat is building in the dockyard of Messrs. Ditchburn 
and Mare, at Woolwich. It will be 140 feet in length, 22 feet in 
breadth, and is not to draw more than four feet six inches of water. It 
will be fitted with a stage, that it may serve also as a landing-boat. 

Queen Victoria has sent three carriage-dogs of great beauty as pre- 
sents to King Frederick William of Prussia. 

The King of the French has sent 200/, to be distributed this winter 
among the poor of Windsor. 

The Queen Dowager has given 25/. to the Institution for the Reli- 
gious Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb. 

We state on what we conceive to be good authority, that her Majesty’s 
Ministers have advised the Sovereign to confer a high distinction on 
mo ow Pottinger for his diplomatic services in China.—Morning 

lerald, 

The Manchester Chamber of Commerce have presented a highly 
complimentary address to Sir Henry Pottinger, on the success of his 
diplomatic mission in China, 

General Nott has had a relapse, and is now very ill. It is conjec- 
tured that this change for the worse has been brought about by the 
change in the weather, the atmosphere now being very humid. It is, 
however, satisfactory to know that the gallant General possesses from 
nature a very strong constitution; and it is confidently believed that 
he will not only soon rally, but be ere long fully restored to health.— 

Welshman. 

It was announced in the newspapers one day this week, that the Re- 
verend Sydney Smith was so ill that he could scarcely be expected to 
recover; next day, it was announced that he was relieved and out of 
danger, by the appearance of—gout! The force of wit is felt even in 
disease—the union of remote ideas, gout and ease! 

The obituary announces the death of Sir Gore Ouseley ; who died on 
Monday, at his seat of Hall Barn Park. Sir Gore, the second son of 
Mr. Ralph Ouseley, was born in 1770; married in 1806; and in 1808 
Was created a Baronet. In 1810 he proceeded to Persia as Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary, and subsequently went to 
St. Petersburg. He was a Knight of the Russian Order of St. Alex- 
ander, and of the Persian Order of the Lion and the Sun, and was a 

tivy Councillor. He is succeeded in his title and estates by his son, 
Frederick Arthur Gore; who was born in 1825. 

A letter from Frankfort mentions that business was extremely dull 
€ver since the illness of Madame Meyer Amschel Rothschild, who is 
Now ninety-nine years of age. The eldest of her sons had made a vow 
to give the poor a sum of 40,000 florins if his mother accomplished her 
hundredth year. 

Professor Liebig’s reception at Darmstadt, his birth-place, on his re- 
turn from England and Scotland, was most enthusiastic. Numerous 
friends and admirers of the learned Professor, and all the students of 








the Polytechnic School, assembled before his residence (at his father’s 
house) with flambeaux, and greeted him with serenades, expressly com- 
posed for the occasion, in reference to the great honour paid by the 
people of Scotland and England in bestowing upon him the freedom of 
their respective cities—Augsburg Gazette, November 11. 


A correspondent of the Zimes suggests that a uniform stamp-charge of 
one penny should be imposed on all receipts for sums above 5/., includ- 
ing bankers’ checks: he calculates that it would abolish evasion of the 
stamp-duty, and would realize 1,000,000I., instead of the 200,000/ 
accruing to the revenue from the present scale. 

Two enormous Gazettes Extraordinary were published on Saturday 
and Monday, filled with notices of private Parliamentary bills, princi- 
pally for railways: the Saturday’s had 152 pages, the Monday’s 72— 
together 224! 

We have reason to believe that the Cabinet is meditating a complete 
change in the government of India, by introducing a measure next ses- 
sion tantamount to the extinction of the political power of the Court of 
Directors. — Scotsman. 

According to the Greek newspapers, a new post arrangement has 
been come to between France and Greece, by which the postage has 
been greatly diminished, 

Letters from Alexandria, of the 26th October, represent Mehemet 
Ali as determined to monopolize the transit between that city and 
Suez: with that view he had refused to allow the steamer Delia, which 
had just arrived from England, to navigate the Nile; and had given 
notice to the Peninsular and Oriental Company that their two steamers 
already plying on the river must be forthwith withdrawn. 

The Globe states that a Tractarian work recently published by Mr. 
Ward of Balliol College, Oxford, has been referred to a Committee of 
the Hebdomadal Board for consideration, 

It is reported that the statue of Lord Byron, by Thorwaldsen, ex- 
cluded from Westminster Abbey, is to be put up in Kensal Green Ce- 
metery. An inscription should recount the vicissitudes of the effigy. 

We find by the papers, that the state bed in which her Majesty slept 
at Burghley cost one thousand pounds, was made expressly for the visit, 
and has been the labour of many years. If the two latter statements are 
facts, the invitation of the Queen to Burghley must be one of many 
years’ standing: those noblemen who intend to ask her Majesty to 
come and see them, had better put state beds in hand a few years in ad- 
vance, so that the Queen on her arrival may have a bed fit to lie upon. 
—Punch. 

“‘ Lord Stanley is advocating the principle of the ‘ fixity of tenure.’ 
This is slightly at variance, we think, with his recent expulsion from 
Downing Street.” So writes Punch ; of course prophetically —using that 
figure of speech by which predicted events are spoken of as already 
past : for Lord Stanley is not yet expelled from Downing Street, but onl 
admitted to the House of Lords. It has, too, escaped our contemporary 's 
acumen, that Lord Stanley’s favour for “ fixity of tenure” is not incon- 
sistent with the precariousness of a tenure which he enjoys at others’ will. 
It is severe to charge a tenant with inconsistency, because, while he said 
that tenants ought always to stay, his /andlord turned him out. You 
might as well accuse a man of being hard-hearted, because, when he 
can’t pay his rent, his landlord seizes his goods. 

There will be a total eclipse of the moon tomorrow night, the 24th 
instant : it will begin at half-past eight ; the darkness will begin at twelve 
minutes before eleven, and will Jast till half-past twelve; and the eclipse 
will be quite over at eight minutes before two o’clock on Monday 
morning. 





The Ranger, a Goole vessel of small burden, was run down by a col- 
lier, on Monday, near Gravesend; and Mr. Duffield, the master, perished. 
The morning was foggy. 

A Marseilles journal states, that the schooner Curieux, of that port, 
has been captured by an English cruiser, on her way to Goree, on sus- 
picion of being aslaver. ‘The journal asserts that there was nothing 
on board to warrant the capture: the schooner had ten empty casks 
and twelve sacks of rice on board; but they were down on the mani- 
fest, and were for the use of the crew. The vessel had been confiscated, 
and was about to be sold when the account was despatched. 

A daring act of piracy was committed in the very midst of the ship- 
ping in the port of Gibraltar, on the night of the 5thinstant. The 
crew of the San Michel, a Sardinian polacca schooner, had all retired to 
rest, except the mate. A party of Spaniards, masked, and armed with 
long knives, came alongside in a boat, and boarded the schooner. The 
mate, although surprised, raised no alarm; not suspecting the character 
of the intruders. They seized him, went into the master’s cabin, and 
under threat of death demanded to know where he had put 3,000 
dollars that he had received on board. They had mistaken the vessel, 
for there was no money on board; but they took away all the loose 
cash, some jewellery, some watches, and clothes. Binding the crew, 
they ransacked the vessel, ate a hearty meal, with wine, and decamped. 
The identical sum mentioned had been shipped on board an English 
vessel from Leghorn, which much resembled the Sardinian. It is 
surmised that the robbers belonged to some ship in the harbour; as no 
vessel could have approached or left the anchorage-ground without 
having been seen by the watch and examined. 

A frightful accident happened to Prince Albert’s groom, Herr Huisch, 
while riding with the Prince on Tuesday. His Royal Highness had 
been out shooting, and was galloping back to lunch with the Queen, 
going along the sward by the side of the Long Walk. Mr. Huisch 
rode a fine but very vicious horse: it dashed in among the trees—the 
rider's head was stricken violently against a bough, and he fell to the 
ground, the blood gushing from his face and head. When he was 
picked up, it was found that the collar-bone was broken. Mr. Huisch 
has suffered much pain, but is understood to be doing well. The Prince 
did not hear of the accident until after his return to the Castle; but 
when he did so, he at once sent a messenger with directions that the 
sufferer should receive every requisite attention. 

Mr. Ames, who disappeared so strangely immediately after his mare 
riage, has returned to his wife. He could assign no motive for his 
conduct; merely saying that he experienced a feeling of despondency 
with regard to his new enterprise of public-house-keeping. 
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One Joseph Mason, of Clifton near York, was last year sentenced 
to twenty years’ transportation for a burglary, and is actually at Norfolk 
Island undergoing punishment. It now appears that the sentence was 

nite undeserved; for two men who have been committed to York 

Castle for felony have confessed that they were the real burglars; 
Mason being, as many persons supposed at the time, quite innocent of the 
crime. These men also assert that four others have been transported for 
offences really committed by the gang to which they belong. [This is 
an instance of one frequently recurring practical argument against 
capital punishment, which is utterly irrevocable: suppose Mason had 
been hanged !] 





P () S n SC KI P T. SATURDAY. 


The news this morning is not of a kind to claim much of our space. 

The Dublin Evening Freeman of Thursday announces what it calls 
the “ first blow at the independence of the Catholic Church”: rumours 
“ of the most profound and painful nature,” [what is the profundity of a 
rumour ?] that Catholic Prelates and laymen of respectability have con- 
sented to become Commissioners under the Charitable Bequests Act— 
namely, Dr. Crolly, Archbishop of Armagh and Primate of Ireland, 
Dr. Murray, Archbishop of Dublin, Dr. Kennedy, Bishop of Killaloe, 
the Right Honourable Anthony Richard Blake, and Mr. John Richard 
Corballis, This report emanates from “those who must know the 
truth”; and it is said that the appointments were to be gazetted on 
Friday. 

Mr. O'Connell was feasted in Limerick, according to appointment, 
on Wednesday. The great festival was bare of any novelty: the de- 
scription of almost any “ monster meeting” would do for it: there was 
a procession extending “as far as the eye could reach,” to meet the 
Liberator on the road; he addressed the people from the window of an 
hotel ; and then at night there was the banquet in the Theatre, with two 
Bishops, eight Members of Parliament, three Mayors, seven or eight 
hundred gentlemen, five hundred ladies, and one of Mr. O’Connell’s 
stereotyped speeches, about the nationality of Ireland, the unequal Par- 
liamentary and civic representation, “ the city of the violated treaty,” 
&ec. &e. At the out-door meeting, O'Connell talked, as formerly, 
about “ no monarch of Europe having a larger army at his command,” 
only the people of Ireland are not inclined for any thing but “ the laws 
of order and propriety.” He looked well and hearty. 





A Cabinet Council was held yesterday, understood to be in order to 
settle the time for the meeting of Parliament. 


The League held a great meeting at Rochdale, on Wednesday, ‘- 
furtherance of their new movement to multiply borough and county 
votes, by inducing persons who have the means to invest money in ob- 
taining qualifications; the ease of which, even for those with compara- 
tively humble means, was explained by Mr. Cobden. He suid that in 
Middlesex it is proposed thus to add 500 or 1,000 to the register, before 
the 3ilst January next; and he expected that North Cheshire, West 
Yorkshire, and North Lancashire, would follow the example of South 
Lancashire. [Is not this a game which two parties can play at? and is 


not the holder of the largest purse likely to prove the winner ?] 


Gross negligence, aided by the dense fog of Thursday, has caused | 


two fatal railway accidents in the North, which are narrated by the 


Nottingham papers of yesterday. A coal-waggon-tender had got off | 


one rail of the Midland Counties line, blocking up the wey for a train 
that should have left Nottingham for Derby at three o’clock. A little 


later, a heavy goods-train from Derby was to have arrived at Notting- | 


ham. After waiting about a quarter of an hour some person at the 
Nottingham station, sent a messenger on foot to the Beeston sta- 
tion, three miles along the line, to stop the Derby train; the Notting- 
ham train started on the unblocked line—the wrong one; and, in the 
fog, it met the other train. The message had failed in some way. The 
collision was fearful: the Nottingham train was literally smashed; two 
persons were killed; twenty were more or less crushed and bruised; 
and but one escaped unhurt—a young lady sitting alone in the very 
front compartment of the train! The other train was not so utterly 
destroyed. 

The other accident happened between Leicester and Rugby, on the 
same day. The rails were slippery ; the guard of a train got down to 
strew sand on them; another train came up in the fog; and the man’s 
brains were dashed out. . 


The Bayonne correspondent of the Morning Post mentions reports, 
that Zurbano had entered Navarre, hotly pressed by Jaureguy ; that his 
band had been dispersed; and that the chief rebel had been taken pri- 
soner. 

After sitting to a late hour on the morning of the 15th instant, the 
Court-martial on General Prim sentenced him to six years’ imprison- 
ment in a fortress, his fellow-prisoners to four years’ imprisonment. 
The Morning Chronicle says that this sentence implies imprisonment 
beyond the seas—transportation. 

The Moniteur of Wednesday publishes the Royal ordinance con voking 
the French Chambers of Peers and Deputies for the 26th December 
next, 


Mr. Cameron, the Curate of Hurst, met a number of his parishioners 
on Friday morning; and, after a long discussion, he agreed to discon- 
tinue the offertory as a regular weekly observance, and to reconsider 
other alterations in the church ceremonial. 

The Town-Council of Hull have granted 500l. to make public baths 
adjoining the new Water-works., 

At anumerous meeting, on Monday, the Glasgow Emancipation So- 
ciety adopted a protest against the receipt of monies contributed by 
slaveholders to the Free Church of Scotland, and a memorial exhorting 
all Christian denominations to repudiate fellowship with slaveholders ; 
the slaveholders in question being citizens of the United States. 

At Brentwood, on Thursday, Miss Ellen Richardson, the daughter of 
@ most respectable physician, was committed for trial, on a charge of 
feloniously cutting off some silk from a piece that had been sent to her 
to look at. 

















Bank oF Encianp.—An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Vie. 
toria, cap. 32, for the week ending on Saturday the 16th day of November 1844, 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 

Notes issued. .seesesseee+eee £27,507,795 | Government Debt...,..+0+.. £11,015,100 
Other Securities .....0....+ + _ 2,984,909 
Gold Coin and Bullion ...... 11,914,184 
Silver Bullion ..... 1,593,61) 


£27,507,795 


Ceres ere 
£27,507,795 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Proprietors’ Capital,.....+-+ £14,553,000 | Government Securities, (in- 
SY eee ocece 3,137,195 cluding Dead Weight An- 
Public Deposits, (including nuity) Peuxeesan ooee &l 
Exchequer, Savings Banks, Other Securities . 5 
Commissioners of National Notes ......0.0 
Debt, and Dividend <Ac- Gold and Silver C 
counts) ..+6. ee 
Other Deposits ...... 
Seven- Day and other B 


3,879,458 
8,029,934 
989,320 


£30,538,907 
Dated the 21st day of November 1844, 


MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excuanot, Frinay AFTERNOON. 

Since our last report, the Government Securities have all improved. The 
premium upon Exchequer Bills has also risen from 6s. to 8s.; Bank Stock hag 
advanced nearly 2 per cent, viz. to 206; and India Stock has risen in nearly 
the sume degree—quoted yesterday at 281. ‘The transactions in the English 
Funds have not been of any great importance, and the improvement noticed 
has been rather the result of continued purchases for investment than any 
speculative buying. Our market has been in a considerable degree influenced 
by the firmness of the Paris Bourse; where the Three per Cents have advanced 
to 83 15—about 1} per cent improvement upon recent prices, and continue 
firm at that advance, notwithstanding the impending weight of the new Loan. 

A temporary check was given to our Funds on Wednesday, by some specula- 
tive sales made on receipt of the intelligence by special express from Paris of 
the outbreak of General ZuRBANO at Logrono ; and Consols declined under the 
effect of these operations about 4 per cent ; but speedily rallied again, the closing 
quotations today being the highest of the week. It appears that the movement 
in question has not as yet assumed any great importance; and its greatest 
effect will probably be produced here, where it has already caused a decline of 
more than 1 per cent in Spanish Stock. It is nearly certain that its object is 
as much fitiancial as political. For more than ten days a certain knot of 
speculators here have continually hinted at some ingurrectionary proceedings 
to be taken by General ZurBaNo, and prophesied from that a decline in 
Spanish Stock, for which they operated extensively. Considerable doubts were: 
thrown upon the truth of the intelligence when it appeared that on the arrival 
of Thursday’s mail no notice was taken of this event by the French papers of 
Tuesday; and as by the same arrival intelligence to the 13th was received from 
Madrid, it was evident that if any thing very serious bad occurred it would 
have been known in the capital on that day ; whereas the Madrid mail of the 
13th, which must have passed on the 14th through Burgos, brought no intelli- 
gence of the insurrection. 

The business in the Foreign Market has been more extensive than usual. 
Portuguese Bonds were depressed till Tuesday, in consequence of the continued 
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| sales of Money Stock; but by the Lisbon mail of that day, orders for purchase 


were received; and the operations arising out of them caused a rise of nearly 


| 3 percent, the Stock improving to 553: the price today may be quoted at 544 


to 553. Spanish Stock had improved considerably upon our last quotations; 


| but the intelligence noticed above caused a decline of the Three per Cents to 
| 35, and the Five per Cents to 24, The transactions of yesterday and today 


have been unimportant. The market has improved slowly from the lowest 
quotations, and closes about 4 per cent above them. The Northern European 
Bonds are in fair demand. So are Dutch Stocks of all descriptions ; the ‘T'wo- 
and-a-half per Cents having been done at 63, and the Four-and-a-half and. 
Five per Ceuts at a proportional advance. Belgian Bonds are without any 
material change. The Scrip of the New Two-and-a-half per Cent Loan is 
steady at } to } per cent premium, with but few transactions. The settling- 
day for the Account in this new Scrip is fixed for Monday next. Mexican 
Bonds are rather firmer ; and the Deferred Stock is getting gradually into 
favour, and commanding higher prices. Buenos Ayres Bonds are also ad- 
vancing, in consequence of the prospect of a peaceable settlement of the com- 
motions in the Republic, afforded by the last intelligence received thence. The 
other South American Bonds are unchanged. 

The operations in Railway Sbares have not been such as to require remark, 
In some instances the heavier description of Shares have given way, and the 
improvement noticed in our last report has not been supported. The newer 
class of Shares are still in disfavour; and in more than one instance the origi- 
nators of a line have been compelled to come into the market and buy up the 
shares at premium, in order to induce the original applicants to make the pay- 
ment upon them. The French Shares are all improving; as might be inferred 
from the state of the market in Paris. 

The books of the various Stocks, the Dividends upon which become due in 
January, will close and reoren on the days stated below. They will, however, be 
all open for private transfer on the 6th January. 

SHUT. OPEN. 
.. Tuesday 3d December.... Friday 17th January 

-Friday 6th December.... Thursday 9th January- 

-Friday 6th December... . Friday 10th January. 

Friday 6th December... Friday 17th January. 

- Friday 6th December ....Friday 17th Jauuary. 
India Stock ....ceseee++ereeeee. Luesday dd December.... Tuesday 14th January. 
South Sea Stock we eteeeeeseeeces Wednesday 4th December, Wednesday 15th Jauuary. 
— oe it = Wednesday 4th December, Wednesday 15th January 

Sarurpay, TWELVE 0’CLOCK. 

The English Funds are without variation. In the Foreign Market, the 
only change occurring is in Spanish Stock ; to which the absence of all intel- 
ligence of ZURBANO’s success has given increased currency; and both varicties 
are in demand at a slight advance upon yesterday’s prices. 

The Railway transactions are not so important asjusual, and with few excep 
tions, markets are heavy. We have to notice the following bargains : Bristol 
and Gloucester, 354; Birminghain, 218} 218; Ditto, Fifth-shares, 26; Brigh- 
ton, 474 ; Greenwich, 98; Croydon, 164; Midland, 1083; Newcastle and Dar- 
lington Junction, 503; South-eastern and Dover, ex New Shares, 38; York 
and North Midland, 1034; Churnet Valley, 3}; Sheffield and Lincoln, If; 
Paris and Orleans, 40 ; Orleans and Bourdeaux, 4% 4 ; Paris and Strasbourg, 28- 
Columbian ex Venezuela... 13% 14 
Danish 3 per Cents ..e-+00- 8 
Dutch 24 per Cents..... +00 
Ditto 5 per Cents...000.+++ 
Ditto 4 per Cents... 
Mexican 5 per Ceuts .. 

Ditto Deferred. ......+++++> 
Portuguese New 5 p.Cts, 1841 
Russian 5 per Cents...ex 
Spanish (Active) 5 per Ceuts 

Ditto 3 per Cents 1842...55+ 


Three per Cent Consols...++-s« 
New Five per Ceuts.. 

Three per Cents, 1726... 
Annuities, January 1860. 

Ditto, January 12:80...... 


¢ per Cent Consols.ee.c..eeee 
Ditto for Account .... A 

3 per Cent Reduced...... 

3¢ per Cents... ..... 

Long Anuuitits .....eeeveres 
Bank Stock 
Exchecuer Bills .....,.+prem. 
India Stock, ss. 

Brazilian 9 per Cents coces 
Belgian 44 per Cents,.ex div. 
Chilian 6 per Cents.,,.00.+0++ 








14,184 
93,61) 


07,795 


39,775 
08,630 
27 045 
23/457 


8.907 
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THE THEATRES. 


Tue operas lately imported from France have been more diverting 
¢han usual in point of locality, incident, and manners. It was indeed 
high time that the scene should change; and an example of the favour- 
able impulse which this precaution seems destined to give to the operas 
performed on our national boards was peculiarly observable on Wed- 
nesday at the Princess’s Theatre, when a new comic opera by Batre, 

The Castle of Aymon, or the Four Brothers, was given. From the very first 

scene, which exhibited the interior of a castle with an old gray-bearded 
seneschal moving about, the attention of a crowded house was riveted, 
and expectation was evidently on tiptoe to divine the “ strange eventful 
history ” to which this served as the prologue. Even though nothing 
follow to satisfy the cravings of the marvel-loving piaygoer, it is a great 
point gained by a composer to make the first step with his audience in 
ood humour and with a scene confessedly new. 

It soon, however, became evident, that for the dramatic groundwork 
of this piece the juvenile literature of Fairyland, or somewhat akin to 
it, had been consulted: to this source, in fact, MM. Leuven and 
Brunswick, the authors of the libretto, confess; and in naming the 
work Les Quatre Fils Aymon, by which title it was played last sum- 
mer at the Opera Comique, they had in view the popularity of a 
story which is as well known in France and Germany as Blue 
Beard or Valentine and Orson here. The dramatic fault of the 
present piece is perhaps the reverse of that of The Syren,—namely, 
that after one or two scenes are over the events may be but too 
easily anticipated. An old nobleman of Bretagne on his deathbed has 
enjoined his four sons to travel for a year from the day of his decease ; 
and they are ordered to return at an appointed time by a separate route, 
to vpen a chest in due form, which is supposed to contain great treasure. 
Their return takes place in the second scene, to the great joy of the old 
steward, Ivon (LEFFLER)—a sort of Caleb Balderstone, who, though 
half-starved himself, is anxious before all things to support the honour 
of the family. And here we may give a specimen or two of the drollery. 
One of the brothers exclaims, that he is tired of travelling, and come 
home to enjoy himself: he asks for breakfast ; there is none to be had in 
this castle of bare walls; and when with difficulty one of the vassals 
has furnished a meal for the famishing young lords, a great rich Baron 
of the neighbourhood, Baron de Beaumanoir, (WALToN,) who has over- 
ridden himself in hunting, comes in to ask hospitality, and devours it 
all; which Ivon is obliged to accede to, for the honour of the house. 
To add to the pleasure of the brothers, the trunk is opened, and contains 
nothing save some good advice. Each of the brothers has in the course 
of his travels fallen in love with a fair incognita; whom we are not sur- 
prised to find by and by as the daughter and three nieces of the Baron. 
Meanwhile, this (though made a very comical fellow by WALTON) is one 
of those miserly and grasping personages that the public see cheated with 
great satisfaction. ‘The real object of his visit to the Castle of Aymon 
was the reported wealth of its heir, whom he deems on this account a 
suitable match for his daughter. Ivon confirms his notion, and com- 
mences a series of lies; which are amusiog enough from their prompt- 
ness and adroit application to every emergency. He represents the 
three younger brothers as dead—the eldest as sole heir to vast trea- 
sures—his want of grandeur, retinue, &c., when he visits the Baron, as 
“little peculiarities,’ which must be humoured—his wish is “ to be 
loved for himself alone.” In fine, this new rival of the Marquis Ca- 
rabbas dupes the Baron, and settles all the family on his estates. 

If such a libretto is somewhat of the Puss in Boots order, it is at least 
a new vehicle for music, and the better suited to the farcical nature of 
its merriment. ‘The duet between the Steward and the Baron when 
they reckon up “ the bags of gold, the horses and the asses,” left by the 
deceased lord—which grows faster and more farious as it proceeds— 
created great laughter. In Italian this would have made an excellent 
buffo duet ; while in English, notwithstanding its risible effect, it scarcely 
keeps clear of vulgarity. The music certainly lost nothing from want 
of good-will on the part of the actors: indeed, the spirited attempts at 
the assumption of character, which unite with the musical performances 
at this house, are of the greatest advantage to its representations. For- 
tune has favoured Wavton in his later parts: he has an excellent idea 
of representing the foibles of quality-folk—the fop of fashion, the dilet- 
tante lord, the mean-spirited Baron, can hardly be in better hands. 
There is humour in the tones of his speaking voice, and an evident sa- 
tisfaction in the telling points of the same nature that occur in the music. 
The struggle between his pride and his avarice in the present opera, when 
wishing to give a grand entertainment he desires to do it as cheaply as 
possible—if possible for half what he at first proposed—was most amus- 
ing, and of the truest satire. LeEFFLER acts with a great deal of zeal 
and talent; and this makes the alteration of his voice less perceptible 
than it else would be. The song in the third act—in which Ivon attempts 
to be tender and affectionate, and talks of dying—suffered much by his 
previous character for mendacity. The audience would not see the 
liar turned on a sudden into a sincere man, and endured his sentimen- 
tality with reluctance. ‘This song is both ill-placed and out of cha- 
racter. ALLEN sang very well; but Rubiniized somewhat too much. 
We have no great expectations from the debutante Miss HELEN Con- 
DELL: and this opinion rests upon a deficiency of musical talent and 
feeling which was observable in her general performance, rather than 
upon false intonations and the accidents attendant on the alarm of a 
first appearance. 

With regard to the music of the opera, BALFe is so well known that 
the reader will have antieipated us. We set aside every standard of 
criticism in approaching this man of effect, who will be judged by him- 
self alone. There are some few things in the Castle of Aymon in which 
4 composer of talent is to be recognized; and in addition to the buffo 
duet, we may cite the first song by WaLTon in the second act. But 
we can never think that fifty operas spun, like this, out of the materials 
of the modern French and Italian opera, would either add one iota to 
the fame of Batre or the prosperity of the art. His score seemed to 
us rather to abound ir “orchestral noises” than in any of the com- 
binations and effects that the musician delights in. All is ad captandum, 
trifling, and superficial, Meanwhile, the composer is “a prosperous 

entleman”; and his new songs here will doubtless set the girls in a 
utter, and the Regent Street music-shops in unwonted activity, 








| 
| 


The Haymarket is at length set up with a new comedy, that, notwith- 
standing its defects—and they are neither few nor small—is likely to at- 
tract foratime. Old Heads and Young Hearts has hit the taste of the town, 
now become more indulgent than ever through repeated disappointments, 
Smartly written, cleverly performed, and handsomely put on the stage— 
vivacious enough to be entertaining in spite of a flimsy and inexplicable 
plot and preposterous incidents—this last production of Mr. Bourct- 
CAULT was received with acclamations on the first night. Profiting by 
previous failures, the author has taken pains to season the dialogue with 
what passes current on the stage for wit and sentiment, and his usual 
flippancy is redeemed by some touches of nature and feeling: the cha- 
racters bear some sort of resemblance to people living in the present 
day, though their actions often belie their characteristics, and outrage 
propriety and consistency. The piece wants stamina and moral pur- 
pose ; its materials and construction belong to farce; but it is written 
up to comedy pitch, and spun out into five acts by hacknied devices, 

The piece opens well. Littleton Coke, a beggared and briefless 
barrister beset by bailiffs and on the brink of ruin, receives a visit from 
a college chum, Lord Charles Roebuck, eldest son of the Earl of Pom- 
pion, a Cabinet Minister ; and is entreated to forestall the young Lord by 
carrying off a seat in Parliament and a lovely young widow with some 
thousands a year. On the heels of this welcome visiter follows another 
timely arrival: Tom Coke, the lawyer’s elder brother—a rich, kind- 
hearted country squire—has been brought up to town by Jesse Rural, the 
benevolent parson of the parish, to effect a reconciliation with the spend- 
thrift Littleton; but the knowing clerk of the chambers, mistaking 
them for a usurer and a bailiff, repulses them with insult. Thus termi- 
nates the lively first act: the second introduces the rest of the cha- 
racters,—the red-tape Earl of Pompion; his Countess, a woman of ton 
with nerves and a Japdog; the blooming widow, Lady Alice; Colonel 
Rocket, an old East Indian, hot as curry and soft as riee—whose world 
is summed up in the Army List, and who uses drill phraseology in the 
drawingroom ; and his daughter, with whom Lord Charles fell in love 
in the act of rescuing her from a smashed carriage. The whole dra- 
matis persone meet by accident at the Earl’s house; where ensues a 
concatenation of love-making and flirting, mistakes and cross-purposes, 
disguises and mystifications, that baffles comprehension ; ending in the 
success of the young Lord’s schemes and the making of the ruined bar- 
rister’s fortune, 

As a drama, all this is weak to worthlessness; as a picture of life its 
absurdities are almost too wild for farce. Littleton Coke’s clerk Bob 
secures his master’s election by passing himself off to the Earl of 
Pompion as the Peer’s own solicitor and agent; and makes the Earl 
believe that Lord Charles Roebuck, disguised as a groom, is another, 
but illegitimate son of his own, brought up in obscurity. And the de- 
nouement is brought about by a double elopement of the two pair of 
lovers at the end of one day’s acquaintance; the gallants acting as 
postilions and each driving off the other’s mistress by mistake! 

The only natural character is Tom Coke, the country squire; per- 
sonified by WrexgsTer with nice discrimination and genuine feeling. This 
is the best piece of acting in the whole performance: the true gentle- 
man appears beneath the bashful simplicity of the rustic, his quiet 
heartiness contrasting well with the insincere artificiality of the set he 
has got among. ‘The embarrassed earnestness of his offer of marriage 
to Lady Alice, who had coquetted with him, and his subdued emotions 
when she rejects him for his brother, needed not the generous shape 
which his disappointment takes in returning to his spendthrift brother 
the title-deeds of his mortgaged estates, to bring down a round 
of applause: the manly pathos of the actor drew tears from many 
eyes. This noble trait of character, so truly personated, rescues 
the last act from the reproach of unmitigated trashiness; though 
it does not reconcile us to the poetical injustice of awarding such 

good fortune to a selfish and heartless profligate. Lady Alice, the 
cordial and joyous young widow—charmingly played by Madame VEs- 
TRISs—inclines one to like her when she “cuts” Littleton Coke for 
refusing his brother's proffered hand; but her subsequent flirting with 
the rustic exemplifies the looseness of the author's morale, as well as the 
coarseness of his delineation. The country parson, Jesse Rural—to 
whom Farren by his artist-like dressing and acting gives life and in- 
dividuality—also engages sympathy at first: but it soon becomes evi- 
dent that the author has no faith in his own creations; for the venerable 
old tutor dwindles down to a mere dotard, and is made the scapegoat of 
the peccadilloes of all parties. FARREN’s hysterical chuckle of delight 
at the upshot of the adventures, and his garrulous blessing of the lovers, 
aided WessTer’s pathos iu retrieving the fate of the comedy, which 
two or three times trembled in the balance. BcucksTone as Bob, the 
clerk, is very diverting; and assumes the decorous gravity of the soli- 
citor with ludicrous effect. CHarn_Les Matuews makes Littleton Coke 
a mere walking gentleman; seeming incapable of any other expression 
than what might have been taken for chagrin at his inability to do any- 
thing with the part. Mr. H. Hott as Lord Charles Roebuck looks the 
jockey better than the gentleman; and Mr. Titpury as the Earl shows 
more of the steward than the nobleman. Mrs. W. Ciirrorp plays the 
Countess with too much the air of a parvenu affecting the woman of 
high fashion. SrrickLanpv as Colonel Rocket looks fiery, and fizzes 
and explodes with wrath; while Miss Jutta Bennert as his daughter 
appears ripe for a frolic and full of enjoyment. 

The play was announced for nightly repetition ; and in default of a bet- 
ter, it may be popular as a novelty, though it has no enduring qualities. 








The piece produced at the Princess’s this week under the title of The 
Prediction is another version of Satan, ou le Diable en Paris; but far 
inferior in every respect to that of the Adelphi, being at once coarse 
and ineffective. 

Victorine has been revived at the Adelphi; Mrs. Yates, of whom we 
see too little, resuming her sway over the feelings of the audience in her 
favourite character, O.SmirH and Mrs. Firzwitt1aM also reappear in 
their original parts; Beprorpand Wricurt being substituted for REEVE 
and BuckstTone, and Hupson taking Yares’s place. Sexpy’s persona- 
tion of Michael, the humble lover of Victorine, is marked by intelli- 
gence and feeling ; and altogether the performance is not deficient either 
in serious interest or drollery. 

JERROLD'’s comedy of Nell Gwynne has been revived at the New 
Strand; with Mrs. Watrer Lacy as the fascinating orange-girl, her 
original character, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


LORD WILLOUGHBY DE ERESBY* ON THE 
CONDITION-OF-ENGLAND QUESTION. 


“ Wuenre there is a will there is a way.” It is of good omen for 
the country that the wealthier classes, whose circumstances afford 
them leisure for attending to public affairs and the means of making 
experiments, have been so generally roused to the necessity of 
thoroughly investigating the Condition-of-England question. 
no time has this country been without some individuals among the 
upper classes who from taste devoted themselves to this pursuit ; 
but at no time has the proportion of the aristocracy, titled and un- 
titled, which earnestly engaged in it, been so great as now. 

The latest in the field of the “noble authors ” who have 





them as their theme, is Lord Witiovcupy pE Erespy. A letter 
from his Lordship has appeared in the Times this week, propounding 
measures for the relief of the agricultural labourers. It is impres- 
sive from its unaffected earnestness; it bears traces of a deep sense 
of the responsibilities of the great owners of the soil, and of much 
previous observation and inquiry ; and (the natural consequence of 
such research) it contains some curious information. 

As an example of the information to which we refer, may be men- 
tioned two instances of abuse to which the New Poor-law has given 
occasion, which we have not observed touched upon before. “ Given 
occasion,” we say, without meaning to imply that any defect in the 
law has produced them: there isa perversity in human nature that 
under any law will generate abuse—the law can only be said to oc- 
casion abuse in the sense that its pressure forces it to assume a new 
form. The first abuse alluded to is, “ a frequent practice at pre- 
sent to collect private subscriptions as well as the parochial rates, 
with the view of giving a cheaper relief than that authorized by law 
and sanctioned by the Board of Guardians; the object being, under 
the disguise of charity, to relieve the pockets of the rate- 
payers, by obliging the labourer, under threat of the workhouse, 
to accept an inferior rate of wages or a lower amount of relief 
than would be ordered him by the Board.” From this it 
would appear, that selfish people conspire to make the labourer’s 
dread of the workhouse the instrument to frighten him into the ac- 
ceptance of a more inadequate pittance than the terrible “ three 
Kings of Somerset House” deem a proper minimum. The other 
abuse touched upon by Lord WiLLouGuBy DE Eressy has more the 
appearance of proceeding from the administrators of the Poor-law 
than from conspirators to pervert that law to their own uses. “I may 
take this occasion to reprobate another injurious practice, by which 
many children are deprived of the opportunity of education. The 
young children of widows and others receiving out-door relief 
are compelled to work; their trifling earnings are deducted from 
the relief given to the parents ; whose forlorn condition is rendered 
even more miserable by increased expenses in food and clothing 
consequent upon the labour and expostre of the children. The em- 
ployment of such children under the age of twelve should be 
prohibited by law.” 

Lord Wittoucusy pz Eressy divides his remedies for the dis- 
tress of the agricultural labourers into two classes,—those which 
Government, and those which the landed proprietors have it in 
their power to apply. 

To Government he recommends a modification of the Poor-law. 
He proposes in the first place to make the construction and main- 
tenance of all roads, district as well as national, compulsory; and 
to vest the management of them in the Boards of Guardians. The 
Boards to appoint the surveyors, and the surveyors to employ 
labourers in want of work at a rate of remuneration 20 per cent 
lower than the average wages of independent labourers in the 
neighbourhood. ‘The wages of the unemployed labourers set to 
work upon the roads to be paid out of a labour-rate, established 
by law, appropriated exclusively to give them employment, and 
levied exclusively on lands of the value of 20/. a year and upwards, 
“as persons assessed below that amount are unable to employ la- 
bourers, and very frequently in difficulties themselves.” Lastly, 
the admission of unemployed labourers, excepting a very small pro- 
portion, “ say one in ten” of the whole number at any time out of 
work, to be prohibited. 

One recommendation of his plan is, that it draws a distinct 
boundary-line between the pauper and the labourer whom a tem- 
porary pressure has made for a time dependent on charity. By 
keeping these two classes apart, it spares the feclings of the latter, 
and, what is still more important, diminishes the danger of their 
contracting pauper habits and subsiding permanently into that 
class. Another recommendation is, that it promises to introduce a 
more systematic and satisfactory management of roads, at the 
same time that it renders available for their construction a fund 
of surplus labour which it is difficult to turn to account. To 
bring the produce of the unemployed labourer, for which he is paid 
out of an assessment at a reduced rate, into competition with that 
of the employed labourer receiving the fair market wages, has a ne- 
cessary tendency to disturb that raie and increase the embarrass- 
ment of the labouring class. Permanent public works—not sub- 
jected to the varying demands of the commercial market—do not dis- 
turb the prices in the labour-market. In many countries of modern 
Europe these have been allotted to keep convicts employed; but 


* Commonly d’Eresby, but pe Erxssy in the signature of his Lordsbip’s 
published letter. : . 


At | : 
| the noble writer recommends “ the encouragement of well-com. 





certainly the honest thrown out of work against their will have g 
prior claim to the indolent and vicious. In a moral point of view, 
too, there seems to be something objectionable in keeping convicts 
at work in the public sight: it has much the same effect as slavery 
in accustoming men to look upon a class of their fellow-beings ag 
less than men. It must be kept in view that the object of Lord 
Wittoucusy pe Eressy’s proposal is, to procure a more perfect 
adaptation of the poor-law to the wants of the rural districts—jt 
leaves untouched the question what is to be done in the manufac. 
turing districts. 

As supplementary to his proposed amelioration of the Poor-law, 


bined plans of emigration.” This subject appears less familiar to 
him ; for there is a vagueness in his suggestions respecting emigra. 
ticn, that contrasts strikingly with his precise, detailed, practical 
estimates when writing about the Poor-law. Ofthis part of his letter, 


taken the social diseases of the country and the remedies for | therefore, it is unnecessary to say more than that he has recognized 


a great general truth—that this country requires a systematic emi- 
gration, (or more correctly colonization,) totally distinct from and 
working independently of, though simultaneously with, its Poor. 
law management. 

Turning to the large landed proprietors, Lord Wuittovcney 
pr Eressy emphatically observes—“ Let them not be deterred by 
any personal trouble, or the appearance (for I am persuaded it 
would be only an appearance) of personal sacrifice; and I venture 
to predict that we shall hear much less of the suffering and dis. 
order of the labouring population.” This remark is followed up by 
one well worthy of attention, and highly creditable to the bene- 
nevolence and justice of the landlord who makes it—“ At any time 
it would be natural that the tenant (who has agreed to take upon 
himself the payment of the rates) should endeavour to reduce the 
burden ; but, under the present depression of prices, it cannot be 
expected that he should fulfil his obligation, or find work for the 
unemployed labourers, which many landlords have insisted on, unless 
he be relieved by a corresponding reduction of rent.” 

The remedies which are indicated as in the power of the indivi 
duals are—‘ a judicious system of allotments,” and, “as a still 
further stimulus to industry and frugality,” on every estate “a 
certain number of small farms, large enough to support a family 
above the condition of a labourer; thus encouraging the industrious 
by a prospect of advancement in life, and restoring to the commu- 
nity a most valuable class of men now almost extinct, between the 
meré labourer and the large farmer.” 

‘These two suggestions hang together, and the allotments have 
of necessity precedence. It would not be good either for landlord 
or tenant to give farms, however small, to men who had not even 
the little capital necessary to turn them to good account. When 
means have been devised to give the steady industrious labourer a 
chance of raising himself in time to the rank of a small capitalist, 
then will come the time to discuss the feasibility of reverting par- 
tially to the small-farm system. 

Allotments are what Lord WitLoucusy pe Eressy relies upon 
to effect this change in the circumstances of the class. The allot- 
ment system, he says, is a means of bettering the labourer’s con- 
dition, by “giving him some comforts and advantages,” and “ de- 
livering him from the ruinous consequences of the occasional want of 
employment.” It is to be feared that an allotment cannot now-a- 
days be made to afford comforts and advantages to an occupant 
unless its cultivation be made a part of his work, not of his amuse- 
ment. In all speculations for benefiting the labourer, we must 
keep in view his actual position. At the time when labourers had 
their allotments, agricultural labour was conducted with less of 
system and combination than now. In this age of large farms, 
tile-draining, and oil-cake, farming has assumed more of the com- 
bination and continuous effort of manufactures. The employed 
agricultural labourer, like the employed manufacturing labourer, 
has his whole time filled up. Proposing to better a labourer’s 
condition by giving him an allotment, is saying that he will earn 
more by working one part of the day as a field-labourer and 
another as a gardener, one part of the day for one employer, (his 
master,) and another part for another employer, (himself.) Expe- 
rience, on the contrary, shows that men, in the present state of 
society, earn most when they stick steadily to one employment. 
Again, as to allotments delivering labourers from ‘the ruinous 
consequences of occasional want of employment,” it is not easy to 
see how they can do so. The occasional want of employment of 
an agricultural labourer formerly arose from farming arrange- 
ments leaving him spare time on his hands: now it arises from 
there being no room for him on the farm. The jobs of the 
occasionally employed labourers in the agricultural districts are 
making roads, fencing, &c.; the by-jobs, not of agriculturists, 
but of artisans. The truth is, that in a moral point of view 
it is most desirable that labourers and their families should be 
able to indulge habitually in the luxury of an allotment: this 10- 
dulgence develops the taste and the moral sentiment: but in an 
economical point of view, the attainment of this advantage must be 
a consequence of the labourer’s bettered condition, rather than 1ts 
cause. ‘I'he same remark applies to the proposal to revert to the 
{small-farm system. If something can be done to enable steady and 
industrious labourers to lay by money, the individual who saves 4 
moderate sum, or his son, will be ambitious of being something 
above a labourer. There will be again a demand for small farms ; 
and it is highly probable that half-a-dozen intelligent men, each 
with his moderate capital, will turn their small farms to at least a8 
good account as one “ bull-frog farmer” (to use CopBeTT’s phrase) 
can one large farm which swallows up the whole six. The landlord, 
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too, would run less risk from the chance of failure of one or two of 
his small and not speculative farmers, than from the chance of fail- 
ure of the “ bull-frog farmer,” who is as apt to play “a bold game” 
as any manufacturer. But this state of things, however desirable, 
must be the result of a change in the present distribution of capi- 
tal—the restoration of a numerous body of small capitalists inter- 
mediate between the mammoth capitalists and those who depend 
exclusively on their industry of head and hand. 

If Lord WittoucHBy pe Erespy can induce Government to 
undertake its part of his benevolent project, there is good reason 
to hope that the second part—for the accomplishment of which he 
looks to individual exertions—will come about of itself. 





THE RAILWAY RAID. 

A crviu war is raging in Leicestershire. Hostilities are jin active 
progress between the Earl of Harsoroven and the Midland Rail- 
way Company. As weread about the valorous exploits of the 
champions on either side, the imagination is carried back to the 
times when feudal barons levied war against incorporated boroughs, 
and stout burgesses laid siege to the castles of feudal nobles. Since 
the days of Warwick the King-maker there have been no such 
stirring deeds as have of late been doing in the land of foxhunting, 
and now merit to be recorded in prose or numerous verse. 
such warlike operations as those of the French in Algeria, or our 
own gallant Engineer-officers at the siege of Chatham, they are 
far outshone by the untaught military geniuses of the Midland 
Counties. 

The siege of Stapleford Park was raised on Saturday last, (the 
Commander of the Midland Railway Company’s forces, General 
Corr, having proved as unlucky as his namesake of the year '45,) 
by the retainers of Lord Harnorovuau, commanded by General 
FABLING ; whose victory, notwithstanding his suspicious name, is 
as authentic as any recorded in the bulletins of Naroxszon. Till 
the civil commotions in Guernsey leave General Narrer at leisure 
to write the history of this remarkable campaign, we shall attempt 
a sketch of it. 

Stapleford Park is situate near the confines of Leicestershire 
and Rutlandshire, between Melton Mowbray and Oakham. The 
Oakham Canal, or, more correctly speaking, its towing-path, passes 
close under the park-wall. The Midland Railway Company, 
proud of its joint-stock force, had sent word to Lord Harno- 
RouGH that its engineers would survey his park, somewhat in the 
same spirit that the Percy out of Northumberland sent word to the 
Douglas, 

“ That he would hunt in the mountains 
Of Cheviot within days three.” 
And with the spirit of the old Douglas did Harroroven and 
Fasuine reply, 
“ We will /et that surveying an if we may.” 

On Wednesday the 13th of November 1844, the Railway forces, 
“ mustering seven strong,” attempted to penetrate into the park 
by the Oakham Canal towing-path. The Harborough retainers, 
in number nine, overpowered and took them prisoners. The cap- 
tives were carried to Cold Overton Hall; but the keeper of that 
castle being from home, the leader who captured them said, “ it 
would be better for all parties to separate for the night.” This 
was accordingly done; the Harborough troops retaining the spirit- 
level of the surveyor as the gage of victory. It does not appear 
that the commanding officers on either side were present at this 
affair. 

The attack was renewed more earnestly on Thursday. At the 
early hour of nine, the defenders of the park were observed 
collecting, under General Fasuine, to the number of forty, 
in the vicinity of Saxby Bridge. The clerk and treasurer 
of the Oakham Canal Company, which adheres in this war 
to the Harborough cause, were at their posts. This alliance, 
and the issue of the siege, may appear to some to corroborate the 
opinion so often emphatically expressed by Mr. Cozpen, that the 
aristocracy never triumphed over the towns but by sowing dis- 
Sensions among them. Preparations for a most determined 


resistance were made by the allied forces, by barricading the | 


towing-path on both sides of the bridge with “ trays.” The as- 
sailants were soon after seen advancing in two columns, one from 
Melton and the other from Oakham; each conducted by its 
leaders in chaises, and waving proudly the flag-staffs—of the sur- 
veyors. A lengthened parley ensued, in the true Homeric fashion. 
A demonstration was made against the barrier on the Oakham 
side of the bridge, but soon relinquished. Reinforcements of 
his Lordship’s vassals kept pouring in; and strong detach- 
ments from Oakham and Stamford were added to the assailants. 
A neutral body—consisting of four or five County Police— 
declared, 4 la Randolph, “ ‘The man who s¢rikes makes us his foe.” 
Hereupon each party, unwilling to draw upon it another enemy, 
wisely resolved to eschew striking. The Harborough forces 
wedged themselves together on the Melton side, presenting a 
formidable living barrier. ‘The Engineer-officers of the other party 
drew up their front-rank men with their backs close to the forces 
of the Earl’s party, and instructed the rear-ranks and reserve to 
Tush upon their own friends and drive them like wedges through 
the hostile array. “Dire was the din of conflict”; men’s bodies 
Were seen from the pressure to spring as high into the air over the 
heads of the contending parties as ever lance-heads did at a tour- 
Nament. Mud bedaubed the clothes of all. A breach was made 
in the line of the defenders, and the chain carried through in 
triumph ; but immediately seized hold of, and broken. After this 


exploit, the defendants scampered for about a quarter of a mile cruelty or indecency that human nature can bear; and hence the 
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down the towing-path; then halted, and formed! their \barrtet de 
novo. The Railway troops did not venture to renew the assault: 
the defendants retired within their intrenchments, and the assailants 
returned to their quarters. F 

Friday passed without any movement on the part of the be- 
siegers. But late in the evening, news came to Fasrina that an 
assault was to be made before daybreak next morning. Immediately 
all was bustle within the intrenchments. Every assailable point 
was strengthened with hurdles and waggons, and a fire-engine 
placed in readiness to pump upon the enemy at the place where 
the first attack was expected. ‘The uncertainty, however, of the 
defenders as to the point selected for the assault, weakened their 
arrangements: the park contains 800 acres, and the garrison was 
too small to man every part of the wall. Fasutine in this 
emergency had, like other great commanders, resource to a fable: 
he despatched a letter to the hostile chief, assuring him that he had 
in readiness “a few cannon from Lord Harborough’s yacht,” and 
concluding “ Dear Sir, yours faithfully.” But his adversary had 
too much experience to be thus deceived : he knew that the cannon 
spoken of were only meant to throw cold water on his enterprise. 

At seven o'clock a.m. on Saturday, Corr with 100 stout men— 
fresh recruits from Stamford, and the Peterborough and Midland 
Railways—swarmed over the park-paling on the side next Oakham ; 
and immediately four chains were in active operation. Captain 
Latuam’s troop had been advanced, it is true, at an early hour in the 
direction of Oakham to reconnoitre; but he took the route by Whis- 
sendine and Langham, and thus missed the enemy, who came on by 
Ashwell and Teigh. The successful assailants pushed right on in 
the direction of Lord Harsorovuau’s cottage; and already the fore- 
most chain might be descried from the Earl’s bedroom-window, 
when the gallant Fasrine, followed by a handful of men whom he 
had collected, cantered up on a pony to the scene of action. Cope, 
relying on his superior force, scornfully declared he had no wish to 
hurt Fasxine, and ordered the Railway men to carry him off. The 
reply deigned by that gallant leader was a command to his followers 
to carry off the measuring-chains. Brown, the Herculean lock- 
keeper of the Oakham Canal, threw himself before his chief; and 
every blow he dealt sent an enemy rolling heels-over-head. But the 
Railway party galled him sore with their spikes. The noise of fray 
was heard in every village for two miles round. Lord Harnorovea, 
though enfeebled with illness, was seen to approach the scene of 
action, accompanied by his lady; and the sight nerved anew 
the arms of his faithful troops. Parties of the tenantry kept pours 
ing in from Freeby and Saxby, from Wymondham, Whissendine, 
and Teigh. At last, “ Cope could not cope,” and the assailants 
evacuated the park, leaving their staves and chains, and other mu- 
nitions of war, behindthem. Thus did the merry men of Leicester- 
shire send “ bootless home and weather-beaten back” a host of 
invaders, gathered from Stamford and from Hertfordshire, from Bir- 
mingham, and from Gracechurch Street and Churchill Street, 
London. 

We have said that this siege reminded one of the old times when 
barons and burghers used to levy war against each other. The re- 
semblance holds good to the close. It used to be customary in 
those days to invoke the authority of the Church to allay intestine 
broils; and we learn from the 7%mes that “ warrants for the ap- 
prehension of some of the rioters have been granted by the Reverend 
G. E. Gillett.” 

So the Railway war is in a fair train to get into the hands of the 
lawyers; and in that case, both parties will learn, what all have 
learned who have ever been foolish enough to go to war, that the 
after-costs are worse than the fighting. 





LEGAL RIGHT MORAL WRONG. 
Tuosr who arrogate to themselves the merit of being peculiarly 
“conservative” of our institutions, commonly go upon the notion 
that the best kind of conservation is that which preserves the good 
and the bad altogether ; as if the best way to secure loug lite were, 
not to attempt the cure of a man’s diseases, lest the physic disagree 
with him. ‘The marriage-law of England is vaunted to work ex- 
tremely well,—a point whichis not quite so certain as many take for 
granted; and lest it receive some detrimental shake, great is the 
outcry if any change of detail be proposed. Cases not unfrequently 
occur which show it to be cruel, unmanly, productive of domestic 
misery, and absurd; yet the very cruelties and absurdities are 
coolly asserted and administered as if they were part of the good 
that is in it. We are reminded of this prevalent anomaly by a 
recent decision in the Consistory Court ou the conjugal disputes 
between Lord and Lady Dysart. Into the questious at issue we 
have no desire to obtrude: the recriminations—the charges of par- 
simony, brutality, and indecency, against the Lord—of foul lan- 
guage and impropriety against the Lady—the demand for restitu- 
tion of “ conjugal rights ” in order to supersede pecuniary liability— 
present altogether subjects so revolting that the mind turns from 
them in disgust. We cannot but regard even these pleas and these 
allegations, thus made in the face of the world, as chargeable less 
against the individuals concerned than against the law, which en- 
courages, and in some sort, by the solemnity and elaborate pompo- 
sity with which it explores and exposes matters repulsive to natural 
modesty, sanctifies, the resort to these weapons. The law is not 
content to ascertain broad facts, and to decide on broad principles 
of natural equity and decorum, but, proceeding on subtile assump- 
tions that the marriage-tie must not be dissolved until it become 
absolutely if not fatally intolerable, Judges are driven to making 
refined and nice distinctions in ascertaining the amount of brutal 
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judgment-seat is polluted by ridiculous not to say infamous com- 
parisons and balancings of outrages and profligacies, pronouncing 
them in one degree to be unbearable, but in a less degree to be 


tolerable at law. 

In the case before us, many of the facts were disputed, and the 
Court was unable to ascertain at least the degree of culpability. 
But, taking some points of which the Court appears to have had 
no doubt,'to compare them with the conclusion excites won- 
Gcer—wonder which is increased rather than otherwise by re- 
membering that we are familiar with the anomaly. Be it remem- 
bered, that we disclaim most emphatically the smallest desire to 
bring additional blame on either party: we firmly believe, that in a 
better state of law either would have been less likely to err: our 
only dealing is with the Judge, and with him only as the expounder 
of the law as it is. Dr. Lusnincton says— 

“* Lord —— refusal to visit his child when ill, and under the care of the 
mother, could not be construed into an act of cruelty. Was at this time the 
health of the wife injured by the conduct of the husband? No doubt, the Earl 
had shown a great disregard to the comforts of his wife, and the language used 
to her was of the foulest and most disgraceful character. This only showed 
that the Earl had no respect for himself, and was wholly regardless of his con- 
duct towards her—that there was a total absence of self-command—of a self- 
controlling power. * * The allegations that the Earl kept every thing 
in the house under his own power—that the furniture was bad as well as the 
condition of the bouse—and, according to one of the witnesses, that a circum- 
stance of a most disgusting character had occurred—would not warrant a cul- 
pable disregard of the duties of a wife. There might be a breach of moral obli- 
gation on the part of the husband, but that could not be compressed within the 
limits of legal cruelty. ‘There was not the slightest impeachment of the con- 
duct of the wife in a moral point of view; and with respect to the course pur- 
sued on the part of the husband, condemnation could not be too severe. Still, 
abuse, however outrageous, could not amount to legal cruelty. By a total aban- 
donment of self-control, the Court must consider what effect would be produced 
upon Lady Dysart in reviewing the whole of the case. The violence spoken of, 
when the husband held her until she said something of a nonsensical nature, was 
what the Court had now to consider. It was proved that her wrists were discoloured, 
and that which was commenced in a quarrel appeared to have gone off in a joke. 
He was anxious to compel her, and in a spirit of lawless violence—a species of 
cross play—to make adeclaration. ‘The Court did not think this to be a deli- 
berate act of cruelty. According to Hill’s [the lady’s maid’s] evidence, there 
had been high words, and a cry had been made by the wife of ‘murder.’ Lord 
Dysart was sitting on the floor, holding his wife between his legs as much as an 
hour and a half, be being in a passion at the time, grating his teeth, and calling 
her by all sorts of names, saying he mortally hated her, and that he would say 
so if he bad but three minutes to live. The witness stated that she feared that 
the husband would, as he asserted, dash her brains out. ‘The servant, William 
Pick, however, does not corroborate this statement to the full extent. If the 
evidence of the female servant Hills was not corrected or contradicted, the 
Court could come to no other conclusion than that legal cruelty had been es- 
tablished. But, upon interrogatory, it appeared that the witness laughed at 


the occurrence, and at the strange expressions made use of in her presence 
Lord 
- 


by Lord Dysart. and Lady Dysart appeared afterwards to be upon 
friendly terms. * There was evidence of the most improper language 
Geposed to on the part of Lord Dysart; nor did the Court acquit Lady Dysart 
of having used irritating Janguage. ‘The letters of Lady Dysart showed an ab- 
sence of fear; and if so, there was an absence of cruelty. * * * The Court 
blamed Lady Dysart for not conforming, in a great degree, to the strange cc- 
centricities of the husband. The long periods of estrangement from cohabita- 
tion, and other conduct, had tended to bring on this state of things. The path 
of duty in the marriage life was often set with thorns. In one word, Lady 
Dysart had failed in ber duty of obedience. With regard to Lord Dysart, he 
had a right to follow his own mode of life. He was not morally justified in the 
gross, and the Court must say infamous, conduct; and Lord Dysart must take 
his full share of the result of this disgraceful proceeding.” 

There were other allegations against the husband; there were 
counter-pleas against the wife, of violence, foul and irritating lan- 
guage, anxiety for cohabitation after some of the alleged ill-usage, 
letters breathing “ undiminished affection,” and the like. The 
Court did not think that in his wildest eccentricities Lord Dysarr 
really threatened ; and we also are desirous, like the Court, to doubt 
the correctness of the allegations: the Court could not come to the 
conclusion that a return to cohabitation would endanger the life or 
health of Lady Dysart; and therefore it was bound to order her 
to do so. 

Such is the law! Dr. Lusuryaron makes known to all whom it may 
concern, that marriage can only be dissolved for adultery or cruelty : 
but cruelty, “ legal cruelty,” is a very strange and rare product—as 
rarely to be realized, perhaps, as pure calcium. Refusal to visit a 
sick child—language “of the foulest and most disgraceful charac- 
ter ”’—“ abuse however outrageous ”—wrists made black and blue, 
if the quarrel terminate in a joke, are none of them separately, 
nor al} cumulatively, “ legal cruelty.” Grating of teeth and threats 
to dash brains out do not attain a degree of legal cruelty, if a by- 
stander retains the power of laughter; though that, by the way, must 
depend mainly on the humour blended with the ruffianism, and on 
the bystander’s comparative sense of the ludicrous or the tragic. 
If a woman be not afraid, there can be no cruelty. The husband’s 
conduct may be “ gross and infamous,” but ihe only safe resort for 
the wife is to obey, and to “conform, ina great degree, to the strange 
eccentricities of the husband.” Legal cruelty cannot exist unless 
life or health be threatened. Equitable cruelty may, but not “le- 
gal cruelty.” A woman of strong constitution can scarcely be the 
subject of legal cruelty short of personal violence. 
refined delicacy, of decency, of affection, of all that makes life worth 
having, may be outraged; but that is not cruelty. It is plain that a 
woman of high and noble qualities, bred in tenderness and delicacy, 
representing all that is considered admirable in woman, might be in- 
veigled into marrying a man who should pollute her ears with lan- 
guage, her eyes with sights, her presence with hideous ribaldries, 
that would be more cruel than the guillotine or rack, and would 
make death itself a blessed relief; but this would not be “legal 
cruelty.” Dr. Lusuineron virtually says that a husband may do it 
suo periculo. So sacred is the marriage-bond, that it may be 
dragged in the mire and desecrated in all sorts of ways; but it 
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must not be questioned. The living body must still, so long as it 
can keep alive, be chained to the dead corpse—must still ascend 
in monstrous companionhood, the nuptial-couch. It sickens one 
to think of the scenes to which such “restitution” might lead. 


SOCIAL DOUBTS. 

Wuy blame Rapnor and Newcastze for asserting rights delibe. 
rately granted by society? We are all engaged in working a pro- 
blem; those noblemen assert its legitimate conclusion, the guod 
erat demonstrandum; and we are shocked at its cruelty! ‘The 
proposition may be false ; but if so, the error lies more with society 
than with them. It may be inconsistent with certain other moral 
duties that we uphold; but there is no grosser act of injustice than 
to charge our inconsistencies on those who take us at our word, 
Society gives absolute right of property; its inviolability is said to 
be the very bond of society: the Duke of Newcastxe exclaims, 
“* Surely a man may do what he likes with his own”; and in doing 
so, he does but ask society to be consistent, and not to retract part 
of the right given. Society, indeed, has also upheld Mr. DrummMonp 
in saying that “ Property has its duties as well as its rights "—the 
saying has been received as self-evident wisdom: it may be so, but 
it is in derogation of the inviolability of property. The institution 
of absolute property appears to belong to one system; the restricted 
and moditied property, implied by Mr. Drummonp, to another. 
There are therefore two systems set to work—society admits two 
incompatible rights: but it is most unjust to blame those who rest 
upon one alternative, so long as that right is left upon the statute- 
book. Do not put it there, if it ought not to be used. 

Again, society asserts the merits of unrestricted competition in 
trade and industry : philosophers who are accepted as authorities in 
such matters argue, not only that it would be best to leave trade quite 
unrestricted, but that it is also best to leave and even to incite 
individuals to compete with one another, so that the price of com- 
modities and labour shall regulate itself and find its level by the 
“ higgling of the market.” Lord Rapnor pushes that principle to 
its legitimate conclusion: he says that the farmer is not to be 
blamed for giving low wages, because ‘‘ No man is bound to give 
for anything more than he can get it for”; and he defends himself 
from the charge of exacting too high a rent for certain lands, by 
saying, “ If I could get 8d. a lug, (perch,) and let it to you for 51., 
of course I should be making you a present of the difference.” Of 
course. Grant that competition is a just regulator of value, and 
there is no escape from Lord Rapnor’s position: if you admit the 
principle, be prepared for the conclusion. ‘To complain that it is 
applied with “ rigour,” is not consistent with sense and reason; 
since any departure from the strictness of principles put forth as 
just—though we may occasionally desire to waive precisionism— 
must be an indulgence, a gratuity ; to be accepted with thanks when 
voluntarily vouchsafed, but not to be exacted. There can be no 
culpable “ rigour” in standing by the principles of simple justice. 
Some persons, indeed, who own an interest in the maintenance of 
these principles and do not like to see discredit brought upon them 
by naked exposure, take exception to Lord Rapnor’s position as 
premature ; arguing that present restrictions imposed upon trade 
and labour are incompatible with the free competition advocated as 
absolute justice. But that is blaming the just man for the fault of 
the unjust. 

But, passing these trivial disputes of personal inculpation, the 
question occurs, whether the conclusions asserted by Lord Rapnor 
are really good and attainable—whether this absclute property 
which society pretends to grant, and this absolutely free compe- 
tition for which the wisdom of the age strives, are really to be had, 
or beneficial if they were ? The question is not idle; for although 
we can no more block the headlong course of opinion than we 
could stop a cannon-ball with the open hand, it is well to know 
betimes the set of the current and the rocks ahead. Besides, 
something may be done to check the fury of our course, and even 
more positive advantage may be speedily if not immediately at- 
tained. No great revolution has taken place in society without 
being prepared by doubts and aspirations long before the last pre- 
vious revolution was accomplished: and the very maturity in the 
aspect of the Free-trade revolution may warn us that it is time to 
look beyond. We need not go so far as Owen, or even Fourier, 
to ask if absolute property is unjust: Mr. Drummonp asserts it; 
so does that nobleman who cleverly though not quite logically 
answered the Duke of Newcasrve’s question, by saying—‘‘ No; 4 
man must not do wrong with his own.” Property must be limited. 
It should be observed as a distinction, that the conduct of property 
is different from personally moral conduct, because property is @ 
something conferred, not by nature, but by society itself: society 
has therefore the power of fixing the conditions on which it is held; 
and, being answerable for the justice of those conditions, cannot 
blame those who plead the bond. Property, we are told, is held in 
trust for the benefit of the community: the proprietor is therefore 
only a trustee, and the real ownership vests in society. But if so, 
was it wisely done to give these trustees the name of proprietors 
and such very large discretion ? Was it not tempting avidity or 
feeble intellect to malversation of a trust which was reserved al- 
though it did not even take so distinct and tangible a shape as 4 
nominal trust? Assuredly, in this view of limited property, 1¢ 
was not wise to intrust the most important property belonging to 
the community, the land, all in small parcels, to a numberless set 
of irresponsible trustees, under vague, fluctuating, unspecified con- 
ditions, with the name of absolute ownership. That was a very 
bad disposal of national substance, either for the benefit of the 
nation or the conduet of the trustees. Now that the substance 
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has become of very great value, of vital necessity to the people, 
society has found that even that nominal absolute property is not 
thrifty nor safe; and the tendency is to keep on adding ex post facto 
conditions—in fact, revoking the property piecemeal. It is dis- 
covered that the happiness of the people—‘“the millions,” “ the 
masses,” the whole bulk of the nation as it stands at any given 
time—is the first thing; that the institutions, the distribution of 
resources, are only means to that end, of secondary not primary 
importance. “Tories,” the asserters of absolute rights, have be- 
come * Conservatives,” or advocates of human amelioration in such 

rudent manner as to better the condition of men without losing 
what is good: but while we retain the names and formula and even 
the laws based upon the theory of absolute individual rights, we 
are not to blame those who occasionally utter the words of that 
unrepealed law aloud in the market-place. Our statute-book, our 
dogma of the inviolability of individual property, justify the Duke 
in bis faith, that a man may do what he likes with his own. The 
blame we impute to him is really a reproach to ourselves for not 
having settled this question. 

Competition as a principle of polity is far newer than that of ab- 
solute individual property, but we already begin to question its per- 
fect wisdom. It has done a great task. It has stimulated the 
energies of vast masses unreached by the slower process of educa- 
tion. It has brought the motives of separate men—men separated 
by distance and the rude intercommunication of days before our 
own—to act, separately, but still with a kind of uniform purpose 
and common drift. It was suited to that state of society in which 
men, isolated by ignorance, and the want of newspapers, railroads, 
and other nascent appliances of universal combination, could only 
act separately. The process of removing restrictions upon trade 
and industry is still that in which this highly civilized country 
makes the most marked progress. Not long ago it was a question of 
theory in the controversial books of closet men; now it has become 
a part of practical statesmanship. While it was a theoretical 
matter, the most obvious theoretical exceptions sufficed for con- 
troversy ; now that it is something about to be done, the doubt 
naturally arises, what it will do to us. Have we quite ascertained 
all its consequences? When the progress is consummated, if ever, 


no man will be bound to give for a thing more than he can get it | 
for. But would that rule of human dealings, absolutely enforced, | 
That question has scarcely been decided in | 


be wise or desirable ? 
the affirmative. Some who object to Lord Rapnor’s “rigour,” 
seem to believe that it would become just in such time as all trade 
and labour should be free from restrictions; but is it conceivable 
that a time could ever come when such rigour would be really 
humane? We have as yet no clue to the description of such a 
golden age, so free from the accidents of fluctuation in wants, 
fancies, seasons, and other incidents of trade, to say nothing of the 
incidents and infirmities of frail humanity. Are we even really on 
the road to positively free competition? It is perfectly true that 
in any system of competition, free trade is only the complement of 
iustice to all: competition should be without exception free. Can 
it be made so? Indeed it has to be shown that we have yet in- 
vented a single instrument to make competition free—that the 
very instruments we boast do not vitiate thatfreedom. It has, for 
example, to be proved that our medium of exchange, money, does 
not facilitate the power of the strong and the astute to grasp for 
their own use the inducement of labour, and so to heap up undue 
shares of it; we thus creating that “capitalist” who may, it is 
true, encounter equal competition from capitalist, but never from 
the labourer; though the labourer is equally his fellow man, and 
equally entitled to a perfectly fair start in the race. 
of the labouring class can compete on equal terms with one born 
of the capitalist class; that is to say, while we retain money, the 
millions must be excluded from perfectly free competition. Yet 
commerce without money, in any system of competition, is all but 
inconceivable. 

It is remarkable, that while we pursue this struggle towards free 
trade, we also keep up processes working in a totally opposite 
direction ; sometimes in mere blindness, sometimes in corrupt pur- 
pose, and sometimes, be it said, because we act on totally opposite 
opinions which are not less worthy of mature consideration. Mono- 
polies of all kinds are checks upon competition, for the benefit of the 
lew at the expense of the many. ‘This is unjust; for while society 
sets up emulation as the great moral stimulant of industry and 
order, it exempts the few from the duty. ‘“ Protection” is a 
broader claim on bebalf of some section of the many for exemption 
from competition, because it presses hard. It is a very clumsy 
method of imperfectly abrogating the general law which regulates 
all trade and industry, and it has never been proved successful. 
Joint-stock companies and clubs of all kinds are modifications of 
the general law, which is waived within a limited circle; the mem- 
bers agreeing to combine instead of competing with each other, 
though they wage the war without their own confines. Customs- 
unions are joint-stock companies ona vast scale. All these, though 
so different in kind and merit, are such material derogations from 
simple and absolutely free competition, that they attest the uni- 
versal doubt of its expediency as the paramount cardinal prin- 
ciple of dealings in society. There are other less justifiable 
modifications. For purposes of police, we forbid hawkers to choose 
their own method of making markets of their own and cheapening 
goods—applewomen must not “obstruct the pavement.” Labour- 
ers must not “ conspire” against the capitalist to raise wages ; 
though liberty of agreement between man and man and any number 
of men is a necessary part of absolute freedom. And lastly, for we 
will not multiply instances where almost every act of social life is 
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in derogation of the great principle, we condemn labourers to the 
free competition which cheapens wages, but are constrained in 
common humanity to put a practical minimum to wages, in the 
shape of poor-relief for the destitute. We do not condemn these 
exceptions—some are not only inevitable but most commendable ; 
yet we say that we do not give competition fair play; and it is 
doubtful whether we can do so. It is still to be observed, that all 
these exceptions, which are in themselves good, proceed upon a 
principle the very opposite of competition—the principle, namely, 
of codperation. We do not mean Owenism or Fourierism; nor 
must the rashness and crudity of men who propose to make arrange- 
ments for a state of society far beyond the horizon of future ages 
be allowed to have cast discredit upon a principle that has been at 
work ever since mankind existed, and that is still, thank God, so 
powerfully at work among us—the principle of mutual aid. The 
essential difference of the two principles is not to be lost to view: 
one acts by separating man from man, even when acting together; 
it sets each upon getting all he can, at everybody else’s expense, in 
the hope that the upshot of the struggle will be that all will get 
more than they would without that spur—it is a principle of segre- 
gation and repulsion: the other is one of union—a combination of 
motives, not incompatible with division of employments, but incom- 
patible with that selfish defiance of others’ interests. One result 
in the working of the competition system illustrates its imperfec- 
tion. Each, striving to outbid his neighbour, offers as much as he 
can for the thing in competition—say that it is a place in a cotton- 
factory: he will give his labour and his time—more labour and 
more time than any other man, until all give as much; and the 
general result is, that labour and time are given to the utter exe 
haustion of every individual worker. Periods of “ glut” in the 
market show at least that that exhaustion is not necessary; and 
that if the workmen could agree together, instead of acting as sepa- 
rate atoms in the mass, that same work could be done in more 
equally distributed time. If linendrapers were to agree to contract 
their hours of business, the same business might be done in less 
time ; but “ competition” prevents such arrangement. Here we 
see that one result of competition is enormous waste, for want of 
mutual understanding and combination— because competition keeps 
society reduced to its separate atoms. There is no quality of en- 
durauce in this principle of segregation—it is rather a principle of 
break-up, of decay, than of construction: it is a principle that will 
ever exist, to be taken account of, like that of gravitation in me- 
chanical science ; but it cannot be the cement of society: it seems 
therefore as if it never could be final and all-sufficient. We shall 
not stop at free trade, but there is a better state beyond. We be- 
lieve that some of the advantages of that better state might be 
anticipated ; and how, perhaps we may attempt to show. 





“WE SPEAKS, YET HE SAYS NOTHING.” 
A very ingenious specimen of the art of conveying the least pos- 
sible amount of information in the greatest number of words has 
just been put forth, in the form of an advertisement, by the British 
and Foreign Institute. It cannot be more appropriately charac- 
terized than by applying to it Romeo’s description of Juliet’s soli- 
loquy. 

The advertisement intimates, that at a recent meeting of the 
Committee of the British and Foreign Institute, it was unanimously 
resolved to communicate to the public “ such portions of the pro- 
ceedings of its first anniversary meeting as have hitherto been 
communicated to members only.” 

The inquisitive public, eager to get at a secret hitherto so closely 


And the public learns, that at the first anniversary meeting, 
after “ a short preliminary conversation as to certain abridgments 
made in the report,” the feeling was “in favour of its being now 
read in its shortest form.” Judging by the usual rather diffuse 
though agreeable style of the distinguished author, the meeting 
appears to have decided with sound discrimination. 

The public next learns, that Mr. Bayxis, Mr. Tite, Mr. Simp- 
son, Mr. Tire again, Dr. Camp, and the Earl of Devon, all in 
succession passed warm encomiums on the report and its author : 
but their speeches are, with exquisite skill, so reported that not the 
slightest hint escapes of the tenour of the report. 

In short, this, the most recent publication of the British and 
Foreign Institute, is a puzzle, of which the most eminent inventor 
of riddles, charades, or rebuses, might well be proud. It has been 
prophetically described by the poet—“ True no-meaning puzzles 
more than wit.” 

There is but one very slight appearance of meaning init ; which, 
to bring it quite within the range of the poet’s encomium, might 
perhaps be expunged in a second edition. ‘Towards the close, we 
are told that the Earl of Devon, on being asked whether some plan 
might not be devised to secure to Mr. BuckinGHAM a more com- 
petent remuneration for his labours, replied, that the most certain 
method would be “ to increase the general income of the Institute 
by an addition to its members.” 

At present the British and Foreign Institute holds out nearly the 
same allurements to the uninitiated as a mason-lodge : both have 
secrets, to which there are no means of obtaining access except by 
being admitted members. Men may say to themselves—* [f we 
enter, we shall be able to read this mysterious and so warmly 
eulogized report, either in its abridged form or at full length, as we 
please.” But then comes the scaring reflection—* What if after all 
it should turn out to be not worth the reading? There will be no 
getting out without forfeiting the entry-money.” 
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DAUNOU: COURS D’£TUDES HISTORIQUES. 
Tue art of writing history is a theme in treating of which the late 
M. Daunovu might have been expected to show himself more at 
home than in any other part of his Historical Lectures. By educa- 
tion—it might almost be said by nature—he was a writer, in con- 
tradistinction to a thinker or a man of imagination. For fifteen 
years (1777-1792) he was a sedulous member of the Oratory, first 
asa student, afterwards as a teacher. This semi-monastic order 
was founded in 1611, tocombat Protestantism ; not, like the Jesuits, 
by devising and inculcating a system of philosophy in harmony 
with the claims of the Romish Church, but by adopting every new 
discovery, every new fashion in science, and seeking to soften down 
or explain away anything they might have of dangerous to those 
claims. The pupil or teacher of the Oratory was expected to be 
familiar with the whole circle of the literature and science of his 
day, but to allow it no influence on his preconceived opinions. His 
business was to win for the Church the respect of the literary class, 
by showing them that priests knew all about their favourite pur- 
suits ; and to gloss over in the pulpit all contradictions between the 
discoveries of reason and the dogmas of Rome. His task was to 
learn, not truth, but what others said or believed—to teach, not 
what he believed, but what was prescribed to him. Scepticism, 
elegant taste, and a decorous manner, were the whole man of the 
disciple of the Oratory. He was all talk and no belief. The effect 


of this training upon Davnov is visible in the elaborate judgments 
he has pronounced on some of his contemporaries: he gravely enu- 
merates the incorrectness of Naporron’s style both in French and 
Italian among his political and moral faults; and he winds up a 


sketch of RopespieRRe, terribly true in other respects, by express- 
ing reluctance to condemn without reserve one who after all wrote 
tolerably well. 

This was not the training to form an eminent investigator or suc- 
cessful expounder of the science of histoty or any thing else. The 
seven volumes of Davunovu’s Lectures on History—they will fill 
when completed seventeen or eighteen volumes—show this. The 
classification of these Lectures, announced by M. Davunov and his 
literary executor, is imposing enough. They are arranged, we are 
told, under three heads—1. Lectures on the investigation of facts 
and the selection of historical subjects. In these the author des- 
cants on the sources of historical knowledge and the laws of evi- 
dence, and on the moral uses of history. 2. Lectures on the clas- 
sification of facts according to their relations in space andtime, or, 
in common language, on geography and chronology. 3. Lectures 
on the art of narrating facts. ‘To these, it is announced, will be 
added an examination of the influence of philosophical systems on 
history, and a history of philosophy from the time of Pato. This 
framework is promising; but the filling up is unsatisfactory. In 
the lectures which fall under the first head, we find no traces of 
intimate acquaintance with the sources of historical knowledge, and 
no distinct exposition of the laws of evidence. The lecturer hur- 
ries over these topics, of paramount importance to the student of 
history, in order to dilate on a topic more familiar to a preacher of 
the Oratory—the commonplace morals which may be tortured out 
of history. His geographical lectures consist of a hasty and super- 
ficial sketch of the history of the science, aud a brief description of 
the scientific methods by which greater precision has been com- 
municated to modern geography. His chronological lectures are 
more diffuse: but they are rather a popular outline of universal 
history than a treatise on chronology. ‘These lectures are full of 
matter, always neatly, sometimes brilliantly expressed; and yet the 
perusal of them is fatiguing and unprofitable. They have no sys- 
tematic coherence; there is no object kept in view throughout ; 
there is no discernible reason why any one passage should not be 
found in any other place than that which it occupies. There is a great 
deal of talk about history and historical characters; but the author 
does not succeed in conveying any distinct notion of what he means 
by history, or by what means historical investigations may best be 
prosecuted. 

The seventh volume, which is the commencement of the third 
class of lectures, is a work complete in itself, and one in which M. 
Daunov might have been expected to succeed if inany. One who 
had studied and practised the art of writing so diligently—and, it 
may be added, so successfully—might have been expected to know 

, something of the theory of his own art. Such generalization, how- 
ever, appears to have been beyond him. At the close of the intro- 
ductory lecture, he quotes the passage in which Cicero has laid 





down four rules for historical composition,—to tell the whole truth; 
to conceal no truth ; to appear superior to favour or hatred ; and 
to write a full flowing style. The whole of the twenty-one mortal 
lectures that follow are little more than a perpetual iteration of 
these precepts. CrceRro’s grain of gold is beaten out into an im- 
measurable and imponderable expanse of gold-leaf. Three lectures 
are devoted to a review of the treatises on the art of composing 
history which have appeared from the time of Cicero to the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, during the seventeenth 
century, and during the eighteenth century. Some writers are 
enumerated really unworthy of notice; while others (Bacon, for 
example, whose invaluable and influential remarks on History are 
relegated to another part of the course) are passed over unnoticed. 
And apart from this defect, the whole result of these three lectures 
appears to be, that the writers cited have only reproduced in 
different phrase the four rules of Cicero. The next four lectures 
are devoted to lengthy expositions of Crcero’s “ fundamental rules” 
with illustrations. Then comes a lecture entitled ‘“ the general 
theory of the art of writing applied to history.” The application is 
omitted ; but the remarks on the art of composition, though de- 
sultory, are the best and most readable part of the volume. The 
remaining fourteen lectures are devoted to “ special directions for 
the composition of history.” These are arranged under three 
heads,—the art of collecting materials for an historical work ; the 
art of arranging these materials; how to acquire a good style. 
Two of these lectures are devoted to pompous demonstrations of 
propositions which really might have been taken for granted,—that 
the historian’s narrative ought to be strictly true, and that it ought 
to be instructive. The lecturer then goes on to point out the 
proper places for sticking in “ judgments, maxims, thoughts, and 
reflections ” ; to expatiate on the use and beauty of historical por- 
traits and parallels ; to inquire whether imaginary harangues ought 
to be put in the mouths of historical characters (two lectures are 
devoted to this topic) ; to lay down canons for the division of a 
history into “ books, chapters, articles, paragraphs,” &c. The most 
puerile and the most important topics are discussed with equal 
emphasis ; form and substance are regarded as equally important. 
It is cheering to reflect that men have been able to compose 
histories before M. Daunovu's lucubrations were published ; for it is 
not easy to see how anybody will be better able to compose one 
after reading them. 

M. Davnov was most in his proper place as editor of the 
Journal des Savans. With another man’s book before him, he 
could discourse pleasantly and profitably on the thoughts it sug- 
gested. He could quote and illustrate the merits of a beautiful 
passage ; he could detect a weak point, and place fallacies in a 
striking light: but he could not originate any train of thought. 
Hence, his lectures are rather a series of critiques than a systema- 
tic exposition of a science. He tells what Cicero has said on this 
subject and Masry on that, and expresses ingeniously enough his 
assent to or dissent from their opinions; but he can scarcely be 
said to state a positive opinion of his own. His art of writing 
history is a pretty enough piece of mosaic of the thoughts of other 
men, with no necessary coherence among themselves, connected 
only by his arbitrarily placing them in juxtaposition. 

The works of M. Davunov will enjoy a reputation about as en- 
during as was that of Bearriz’s Essay on Truth in this country; 
and from the same cause—because they chime in with the tastes and 
opinions of a considerable portion of the public. When the public 
taste changes, they will be laid aside, for the want of that origi- 
nality which lends interest even to obsolete discussions. They 
will be a little less popular and a little longer lived than his con- 
versation ; which was that of a man of taste and discrimination— 
not imaginative, not impassioned, and not possessed of strong 
powers of reasoning, but extensively read in the literature of his 
own age. 

We have allowed ourselves to run into this lengthened notice of 
Davnovu’s commonplace works because he is an apt representative 
of a class among littérateurs—the manufacturers of books which 
are on everybody’s shelves and which nobody ever reads through— 
of literary piéces de résistance, which are admired by a large public 
because they are as commonplace as itself. 

There is one passage in the life of Daunov that entitles him to 
a more enduring fame, and will insure it—his conduct as a member 
of the National Convention at the trial of Louis the Sixteenth. At 
that critical moment, he entered the lists against the terrible St. 
Just, and exposed, in three successive discourses, the illegality, 
the cruelty, and the inexpediency of condemning the King. The 
quiet and timid ex-priest—the man who conformed to every suc- 
cessive Government from 1789 to 1830—obeyed the impulse of 
generosity and justice, which cowardice or passion neutralized in 
the breasts of bolder men. His very style assumed an unwonted 
power and dignity. Ilis timid correctness and pretty turns of 
thought were superseded, for the time, by a bold, versatile, and 
even picturesque strain of eloquence. ‘ It may be that I oppose 
to the exergic opinion of St. Just nothing but timid opinions, 
dictated rather by habit and fears than by the austere Repub- 
lican philosophy to which alone he has listened. But 1 will 
say, that Czesar still reigned when the conspirators struck him. 
Again—“ Believe me, under such circumstances, a National Con- 
vention cannot appear unjust or deceived but to the detriment of 
the public: it is not enough for you to be, unless you also appear, 
wise. ‘The preservation of your honour is what the nation most 
stands in need of.” And again—“I am suspicious of enthusiasm 
even when it allies itself to the gentler virtues and rouses to gene~ 
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rous actions ; but the enthusiasm which condemns is mere ferocity : 
to cold equity, tranquil and calculating reason, ought the right to 

unish to be reserved. It will never do to change the national 
character—to ensavage the manners of a people hitherto mild, 
just, humane, sensible. The sternness of a Republican is not the 
barbarism of a fanatical cannibal. We must not dignify with the 
epithet moral height of the Revolution, what would be a region of 
vultures: let us remain in the atmosphere of humanity and justice.” 
Of all the Liberal party in France at that moment, Daunov alone 
appears to have preserved the just balance of his mind; over him 
alone the denunciations of the combined Gironde and Mountain 
had no influence. 





MR. JAMES’S AGINCOURT. 
Tue avowal of Mr. James in the preface to the collected edition of 
his novels, that he dictates his works off-hand to an amanuensis, 
explains many things connected with them that were formerly 
mysterious. When a man has brought himself to speak off a novel 
extempore, the number produced is not surprising. Neither is their 
heavy style at all difficult of comprehension ; together with their 
uniform character as regards composition, and pretty much as re- 
gards interest, though broken here and there by a powerful scene 
or two, and sometimes by a more stirring and rapid story. ‘Take a 
man well read in history and archeology, so as to have personages, 
public events, customs and costumes, ready to his hand, or procurable 


and a spice of connoisseurship have acquainted him with the general 
and local character of countries and buildings— give him sufficient 
metaphysical skill to conceive and develop his characters and ac- 





count learnedly for their motives of action, with enough knowledge | 


of the world to avoid gross and glaring errors in the conduct of his 
personages—and you have the raw materials of a speaking novelist. 
Add to these an acquaintance with the principal fictions, and much 
dexterity in turning their materials to account without plagiarism 
or very readily-detected imitation—give him the habit of arranging 
the plan of a chapter or two in his mind, and the knack, acquired 
by resolution and practice, of continuously uttering his ideas 
aloud—and you have the speaking novelist complete, as ready to 
set to work when his amanuensis has got his pen and paper, as 
a barrister when the Court has taken its seat, or the charged 
orator of the Commons when he catches the Speaker's eye. 

Such a mode of composition is by no means favourable to finished 
excellence. The toil of writing is a great friend to condensation. 
The desire to avoid mechanical labour induces a habit of con- 
sidering not only how to say a thing in the shortest way, but the 
shortest way in which masses of things may be expressed: it in- 
fluences structure as well as diction. If the drudgery of writing 
could be put upon orators, they would be much briefer than they 
are, as the physical impediments of lungs or voice may be observed 
to compel closeness and clearness in some speakers. Another dis- 
advantage of oral writing, at least of such regularly productive wri- 
ting as that of Mr. James, is the want of time for selecting and 
shaping the materials, as well as for testing their effects, by some 
interposed delay—to say nothing of the loss of lucky moments, 
contrasted with the necessity of having to write éuvité Minerva. 
The scribe, indeed, might be willing enough to lose a day or two ; 
but the author’s character for fluency is at stake, and on he gues, 
though he is too often making those commonplaces which all cul- 
tivated men possess in their own art, and that power of composi- 
tion which comes by habit, do the work of appropriate matter, 
expressed under a strong perception of the subject. 

The manufacturing principle of production to which this plan 
gives rise is exhibited by Mr. James in various ways. It appears in 


the general heaviness of his composition, especially in description ; | 
which is too literal, as if (we can now see) the writer were reckon- | 


ing up the parts in his own mind, rather than conveying a general 
impression. It is shown in the long topographical and historical 
descriptions of some of his beginnings, the slow progress of his 
narratives, and his frequent reflections, as if he fell back upon 
commonplaces when invention failed, merely to keep his man at 
work. In structure it appears by carrying the hero about in 
order to introduce him to the great men and grand doings of 
the age; and though long practice and a critical judgment prevent 





Mr. James from falling into the burlesque proceedings of inferior | 
| and there he determined first to check the furious speed at which he was burried 
| down the stream. A little further on were the strong standards and braces of 


novelists, yet it is easy to perceive that the scenes are introduced 
rather for their own sake than necessarily to carry on the story. 


Sometimes, too, he violates a rule which forbids the introduction | 


of agents without accounting for them before and afterwards: 
those who influence action should not “ come like shadows so de- 
part.” But the most mischievous effect of such a regular busi- 
ness-like system of word-spinning is to prevent rejection—to give 


the world the every-day run of a man’s mind. An author who wvites | 
his book has time for pause when he has chosen a bad or inferior | 


subject, and is tempted, perhaps enforced, to discard it. A speak- 
ing author has no memento of this kind: he goes on without a 
drag to check him; hurries off his manuscript, that he may set to 
work again; and, like Mr. James, publishes a great many works 
inferior to his true powers, and very often repetitions of himself. 
Agincourt is not among the best of Mr. James's productions, 
still less is it among the worst. As is usual with him, he exhibits 
a good deal of knowledge of the externals of the age, and of what 
might have been the appearances of the country. Henry the Fifth 
18 Introduced in the opening as Hal, in the close as Harry at 
Agincourt, and in the intermediate parts as Henry. ‘The hero, 
4 country squire of that age, in modern language a gentleman of 
y and estate, brings before us the old English hospitality of 


| 





the fifteenth century: in search of fame and knighthood, or rather 
to fill out the story, he is carried to the English and Burgundian 
courts, engaged in the outbreaks between France and Burgandy ; 
does many feats of arms; and, though under suspicion by the 
villanies of arival, is present and valorous at Agincourt. Obvious 
characteristics of the age are also introduced,—the Lollards at 
home, the Hussites abroad ; the minstrels in their decline ; and the 
soldiers, priests, and nobility of the period. But the whole is crude 
and composite ; not a patchwork, but a made article, such as a 
well-stored novel-wright could at any time supply from the regular 
stock of fictions. There is a knightly villain, much like other melo- 
dramatic villains, though his modus operandi is not always clearly 
explained, and his crimes seem to produce much more effect than 
was likely. There is a sub-villain, an old follower of Prince 
Hal, joining with the chief villain cut of revenge for a blow,— 
which a hero ought not to have struck: but, as in the 
other case, his villanies seem of a character that were im- 
practicable. There is a murder at the opening which turns 
out to be no murder at the close, for a striking effect by the 
supposed dead coming to life. There is a minstrel-girl befriended 
by Woodville, who to some extent acts the part of Scort’s extra- 
ordinary agents, as she is obviously suggested by them ; and there 
is the usual variety of incidents. But, properly speaking, there is 
no action, and hardly a story. The marriage of Woodville and 


| Mary might as well take place at the opening as at the close; the 


at a moment's notice like articles in a well-arranged shop—let travel | successive stages scarcely clear away the scrupulous difficulty which 


the author has created; and even when her father is discovered 
and his consent gained, the ceremony is put off, merely for more 
adventures. 

One of the best scenes in the book, and the one best adapted 
for extract, is where Woodville, in the Burgundian service, rescues 
a party from a mill on an island where they are in danger of being 
swept away bya flood. The description of the landscape, the 
storm, and the swelling waters, is powerful; but we commence at a 
climax, when Woodville is preparing to attempt the rescue, in 
despite of the remonstrance of his superior officer. 


“ ¢ Why are you stripping off your casque and camail, Sir Richard?’ asked 
the Count. 

“¢ Because I imagine they may soon want help, my good Lord,’ replied the 
young Knight. 

“ © Madness!’ cried the Lord of St. Paul; ‘m0 man could swim such a tor 
rent as that.’ 

“ «JT do not know that, noble sir,’ answered Richard of Woodville; ‘ we are 
great swimmers in my country, and accustomed to buffet with the waves. But 
there is a boat higher up. I will first try that; and if that sinks, swimming 
must serve me.’ : ’ : " 

“ Thus saying, be sped on to the very brink of the water; which, instead of 
decreasing, was still rising rapidly. ‘There, he tried to make the people of the 
mill hear him; and they shouted from the casement in reply, but the roaring of 
the torrent drowned their words; and, hurrying up to the spot where he had seen 
the boat moored, he found it, now far out from the actual brink of the stream, 
swaying backwards and forwards with the eddies. The top of the post, to 
which it was attached by a chain, and which an hour before had been some 
yards on shore, was now just visible above the rushing waters; but, wading in, 
the young Knight caught the chain, and drew the boat to him. 

“ It was luckily flat, and somewhat heavy in its build; so that he managed 
to get in without upsetting it, but not without difficulty. The only imple- 
ments, however, which he found to guide its course, were one paddle and a large 
pole with an iron hook, such as he had seen in the bands of the people of the 
mill. But he had no hesitation—no fear; and, throwing loose the chain, he 
guided the boat into the middle of the stream, where, though the current was 
stronger, the eddies were less frequent. There it was borne forward with 
terrible rapidity towards what had been the island, but was no longer to be dis- 
tinguished from the rest of the stream but by the foaming ripple on either side, 
and the mill rising in the midst. 

“ The bank of the river on the Eastern side was crowded by his own attend- 
ants and the followers of the Count of St. Paul; the windows of tbe mill, and 
a little railed platform above the wheel, showed a multitude of anxious faces. 
No one spoke—no one moved, however, but two stout Englishmen, who were 
seen upon the shore stripping off their arms and clothing; while the timbers 
of the mill, and the posts and stanchions of the platform, quivered and shook 
with the roaring tide as it whirled, red and furious, past them, lingering in a 
curling vortex round, as if unwilling to dash on without carrying every ob- 
stacle along with it. 

“ Richard of Woodville raised not his eyes to look at those who hung be- 
tween death and life: he turned not to gaze at bis companions on the shore : 
he knew that every energy, every thought was wanted to accomplish the great 
object ; and if he suffered his mind to stray for even a single instant to other 
things, it was but to think, ‘ I will show those who have belied me that I can 
risk life, even for beings I do not know.’ His eyes were fixed upon one spot, 
where the boiling of the tide evinced that the ground came near the surface ; 


a mill of those days; and be thought that if he could break the first rush of the 
boat at the shallow, he should be able more easily to bring her up under the 
casements and the platform. 

“ Now guiding with the paddle, now starting up to hold the boat-pike, he 
came headlong towards the shoal; but, fending off till the speed of the boat was 
checked and she swung round with the torrent and drifted more slowly on, be 
caught at the thick uprights of the mill with the hook—missed the first, 
grappled the second; and, though almost thrown over with the shock, held fast 
till the boat swung heavily round and struck with her broadside against the 
building. A rope was instantly thrown from above; and, tying it fast through 
a ring, which was to be found in the bow of all boats in those days, he relaxed 
his bold of the wood-work, and the skiff floated further round. 

“Then first he looked up; and then first a feeling of deadly terror took 
possession of him. His cheek grew pale; his lips turned white ; and, stretch- 
ing out his arms, he exclaimed, ‘Ob, Mary !—oh, my beloved! is it you on 
whom such peril bas fallen ?—Quick, quick!’ he continued, ‘lose not a mo- 
ment. The stream is coming down more and more strong—the building can- 
not stand. Bear her down quick, Sir John.’ 

“* Poo ! the building will stand well enough,’ said a man, in a rude jargon 
of the French tongue. ‘’Tis but that people are afraid.’ ee : 

“« Fool!’ cried Richard of Woodville, who saw the timbers quivering as if 
shaken by mortal agony; ‘if you would save your life, come down with the 
rest.’ 

“«Not I,’ answered the miller with a langh; ‘I have seen as bad floods be- 
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fore now. Here, lady, bere—set a foot upon the wheel; it is made fast, and 
cannot move. Catch her, young gentleman: nay, not so far, or you will up- 
set the boat !—that will do—there she is!’ and Richard of Woodville, receiving 
Mary Grey in bis arms, seated her in the stern of the boat, and again advanced 
to aid her women and the old Knight in descending. Two fair young girls, 
a young clerk in a black gown, and three armed servants, formed the train ; and 
they were the first to take refuge in the boat, leaving their horses behind them. 
There were three other men remained above, and laughed lightly at the thought 
of danger; but one young lad, of fifteen years of age, though he too said he 
would stay, bore a white cheek and a wandering eye. 

** «Send down the boy, at least,’ cried Richard of Woodville to the miller : 
‘though you may be foolhardy, there is no need to sacrifice his life.’ 

“Go, go, Edmé,’ said the miller; ‘ you are as well there as here. 
do us no good.’ 

“ The boy hesitated; but the increasing force of water made the mill tremble 
more violently than ever; and, hurrying on, he sprang into the boat. 

« * Every one down, and motionless!’ cried Richard of Woodville, without 
exchanging even a word with those who were most dear ; and, casting off the 
rope, he steered as well as the paddle would permit towards the bank. But, 
hurried rapidly forward down the stream, with scarcely any power of direction, 
he saw that the frail bark must pass the ruined bridge.’ It was a moment of 
terrible anxiety ; for the eddies showed that the foundations of the piers were 
left beneath the waters. By impulse, the instinct of great peril, he guided the 
boat over the most violent gush of the stream, between two of the half-checked 
whirlpools; and she shot clear down, falling into another vortex below, which 
carried her completely round twice; and then, broken by the blade of the 
paddle, let her float away into the stream. 

“ The whole band of the Count of St. Paul were running down by the side 
of the river; and, as the course of the skiff became more steady, Richard of 
Woodville turned his eyes towards them. They had got what seemed a rope in 
their hands; and ever and anon one of his own archers held it up, and made 
signs as if he would have thrown it had they been nearer. 

“*Some one be ready to catch the rope!’ cried Woodville, ‘I cannot quit 
the steering’; and he guided the boat gently and gradually towards the shore. 
The young clerk sprang at once into the bow; the women sat still in breath- 
less expectation. Sir John Grey advanced slowly and steadily to aid the youth ; 
and when, at the distance of a few yards, a band, formed of the sword-belts of 
the troop tightly tied together, was thrown on board, the young man and the 
old Knight caught it, but were pulled down by the shock. Sume of the others 
aided to hold it fast; but, in spite of all Woodville’s efforts, the boat swung 
round, struck the rocky shore violently, and began to fill. 

“ There were now many to aid, however; and one after another was sup- 
ported to the land.” 


You can 


LEIGH HUNT’S IMAGINATION AND FANCY. 
Tuis volume consists of a selection of specimens from SPENSER, 
Makrtows, Suaxsrere and his principal dramatic contemporaries or 
successors, Mitton, CoLeRIpGE, SHELLEY, and Keats; the selec- 
tions, according to the critic, affording examples where “ Imagina- 
tion and Fancy” predominate over what may be termed reflection 
or passion, as well as over all the lighter qualities of the poetical 
art. The passages which, in the estimation of Mr. Hunt, more 
strikingly illustrate his object of presenting ‘‘ poetry in its essence,” 
are marked with Italics, often really giving, as he designed, the 
effect of emphasis in reading. A general notice of each author’s 
genius is prefixed to the selections, with annotations upon particular 
passages ; and the whole is introduced by an Essay in answer to the 
question “ What is Poetry ? ” 

The volume will be found much more interesting, and assuredly 
of a far higher range of intellect, than this account of it might 
induce one to suppose. The unity of purpose in Mr. Hunt's ob- 
ject gives a unity to the specimens rarely attained in collections. 
‘They have also very often a completeness in themselves, which is 
still more rarely compassed: the scenes from the Tempest, the 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, Macbeth, and almost all the larger 
extracts, forming a whole which is not only surprising, but a 
curious instance of the completeness with which great genius 
endows its parts. It may indeed be objected to the longer ex- 
tracts from Spenser, SHakspere, Miron, and even CoLeripGeE, 
that, strictly speaking, they do not illustrate the avowed pur- 
pose of the critic—‘to show, throughout the greater part of 
the volume, what sort of poetry is to be considered as poetry of the 
most poetical kind, or such as exhibits the imagination and fancy 
in a state of predominance, undisputed by interests of another 
sort. Poetry, therefore, is not here in its compound state, great or 
otherwise, but in its element, like an essence distilled. All the great- 
est poetry includes that essence, but the essence does not present 
itself in combination with the greatest form of poetry.” In other 
words, Mr. Hunt's object appears to have been to carry out the 
idea of Francis Jerrrey touching poetry, as something apart 
from “the interest of the stories poets tell—the vivacity of the 
characters they delineate—the weight and force of the maxims 
and sentiments in which they abound—the very pathos and wit 
and humour they display”: but he has not contrived to esta- 
blish either his own view (if we understand it rightly) or the 
theory of Jerrrey. The three scenes from SuaKsrereE exhibit 
imagination of a most wonderful if not of a most unexampled kind. 
But they possess, even in their amputated shape, the interest of a 
story; they are distinguished by the vivacity of the characters 
they delineate, (and by more qualities than vivacity) ; if they do 
not “abound” in maxims of “ weight and force,” they possess 
wit and humour ; and the incantation-scene of Macbeth rises to 
the very highest passion of tragedy—terror. Throughout the three 
wonderful specimens quoted by Mr. Hunzt, though man is shown 
under circumstances physically impossible, and beings are pre- 
sented that have no existence whatever, there is nothing exagge- 
rated, nothing jine, nothing dreamy or mystical, nothing zn- 
vented. The Fairies, the Witches, even the brutish and malignant 
Caliban, have their prototypes, not in nature, but in the popular 
mind. They are supernatural not unnatural ; not human, often not 
even akin to humanity, but beings endowed with some qualities of 
man; the creations of a lively and an intense but a believing super- 
Stition. And they are presented by the poet with more truth, perhaps 








with more of matter-of-fact truth, than in works expressly devoted 
to the subjects. But it is truth animated and exalted by the highest 
poetry, and connected by the profoundest art with the sympathy of 
human creatures, or, as in the case of Oberon and Titania, with hu. 
man feelings. Without wandering from the incantation-scene, (all 
that is contained in the volume before us,) let the reader analyze the 
following invocation of Macbeth. All the most terrible effects of 
their powers are condensed into the address, but nothing more, 
The Witches could injure or destroy individuals by dint of charms; 
but their power over large general results seemed to be limited to 
the elements in the old sense of the weather. Excepting the com- 
prehensiveness of the closing passage, there is nothing but what 
any humble believer might in substance have addressed to hags, 
Enter MAcBETH. 
Mac. How now, you secret, black, and midnight hags, 
What is’t you do? 
All. A deed without a name. 
Muc. I conjure you, by that which you profess, 
(Howe’er you come to know it,) answer me : 
Though you untie the winds, and let them fight 
Against the churches ; though the yesty waves 
Confound and swallow navigation up; 
Though bladed corn be lodg’d, and trees blown down ; 
‘Though castles topple on their warders’ heads ; 
Though palaces and pyramids do slope 
Their heads to their foundations; though the treasure 
Of nature’s germins tumble altogether, 
Even till destruction sicken, answer me 
To what I ask you. 

In the passages from Paradise Lost, though the poet’s imagina- 
tion carries us ‘beyond the visible diurnal sphere,” and sustains 
us there by a sublimity and dignity before which all other human 
efforts fade away, yet action, purpose, character, and passion, are 
the predominating traits, and the means of interest. The alle- 
gories of Spenser have a story, and vivacity of character; his 
allegorical beings are not mere abstractions, but very often liv- 
ing creatures. Even CoLerinGE, though he fell rather into Ger- 
man diablerie than represented popular superstition, still has story 
and character. 

These objections are of a speculative kind, applying only to Mr. 
Hunt's notion, without any diminishing effect upon the selections, 
but the reverse. The volume would have had much less value in 
our eyes had it really consisted of what Jerrrey, in his idea of 
poetry, calls ‘a number of bright pictures presented to the imagina- 
tion, and a fine feeling expressed of those mysterious relations by 
which visible external things are assimilated with inward thoughts 
and emotions.” 

There is no pervading mistake of this kind in the general Essay on 
the question “ What is Poetry?” or in the preliminary notices of 
each poet. They are agreeable in their style, pleasantly convincing 
in their instances, generally sound and catholic in view, and animated 


by a kindly feeling, which often is and always intends to ve as wide 


as humanity itself. The Essay, in particular, is one of the most 
complete, acuminated, and agreeable pieces of criticism that has 
appeared for many a day; alike distinguished for its easy strength 
of diction, its comprehension without vagueness, and its refinement 
without minuteness. There is much less, too, of this writer's pe- 
culiar faults—of his affectation of nature and simplicity, and of that 
mannerism which gave rise to the term Leigh-Huntish. At the 
same time, there are macule to be discovered by “ the critic eye, 
that microscope of wit.” Some of his detinitions may be objected 
to as partial, or incomplete, or as if he mistook the true meaning 
of the thing ; which, however, may arise, as he intimates in the case 
of Imagination, from the word not exactly expressing the idea 
criticism requires or intends. Sometimes objection might be raised 
to his opinions; and we think his old fault peeps out in the inci- 
dental specimens, which often seem insufficient to support the in- 
stance, and unworthy of the praise he bestows. Personal predilec- 
tions, the halo of the tomb, and some bias of the school, have in- 
clined him to exaggerate the powers of CoLertpGe, Suevzey, and 
Keats, especially the last. These kind of things, however, are 
mere specks, not at all affecting the main character; and even these 
a little pruning could altogether remove. ; 

Mr. Hunt commences his Essay by a definition, which, in its 
comprehensive largeness, almost contradicts Jonson's dogma that 
any attempt to circumscribe poetry by a definition will only show 
the narrowness of the definer; unless it be held that beauty of 
subject is by no means necessary to poetry, and that consequently 
large classes seem excluded by Mr. Hunt, or at least not embraced. 
It is, however, less a detinition than a description, telling not what 
poetry is in its essence, but what are its effects. 

“Poetry, strictly aud artistically so called—that is to say, considered not 
merely as poetic feeling, which is more or less shared by all the world, but as 
the operation of that feeling, such as we see it in the poct’s book—is the utter- 
ance of a passion for truth, beauty, and power, embodying and illustrating its 
conceptions by imagination and fancy, and modulating its language on the 
principle of variety in uniformity. Its means are whatever the universe con- 
tains; and its ends, pleasure and exaltation. Poetry stands between nature 
and convention, keeping alive among us the enjoyment of the external and 
the spiritual world; it has constituted the most enduring fame of nations; 
aud, next to Love and Beauty, which are its parents, is the greatest proof to 
man of the pleasure to be found in all things, and of the probable riches of in 
finitude.” , 

The following passage, on a vice of all times, but one which is 
now overwhelming us in prose as well as poetry, deserves attention 
from every one who wields a gray goose-quill. 

*: Unsuperfluousness is rather a matter of style in general, than of the sound 
and order of words: and yet versification is so much strengthened by it, and 60 
much weakened by its opposite, that it could not but come within the category 
of its requisites. When superfluousness of words ia not occasioned by over@ 
flowing animal spirits, as in Beaumont and Fletcher, or by the very genius 
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Jaxury, as in Spenser, (in which cases it is enrichment as well as overflow,) 
there is no worse sign for a poet altogether, except pure barrenness. Every 
word that could be taken away from a poem, unreferable to either of the above 
reasons for it, is a damage ; and many such are death ; for there is nothing that 
posterity seems £0 determined to resent as this want of respect for its time and 
trouble. The world is too rich in books to endure it. Even true poets have 
died of this writer’s evil. Trifling ones have survived, with scarcely any pre- 
tensions but the terseness of their trifles. What hope can remain for wordy 
mediocrity? Let the discerning reader take up any poem, pen in hand, for 
the purpose of discovering how many words he can strike out of it that give 
him no requisite ideas, no relevant ones that he cares for, and no reasons for 
the rhyme beyond its necessity ; and he will see what blot and havoc he will 
make in many an admired production of its day—what marks of its in- 
evitable fate. Bulky authors in particular, however safe they may think 
themselves, would do well to consider what parts of their cargo they might 
dispense with in their proposed voyage down the gulfs of time; for many a 
gallant vessel, though indestructible in its age, has perished; many a load of 
words, expected to be in eternal demand, gone to join the wrecks of self-love, 
or rotted in the warehouses of change and vicissitude. I have said the more 
on this point, because in an age when the true inspiration has undoubtedly 
been reawakened by Coleridge and his fellows, and we have so many new poets 
coming forward, it may be as well to give a general warning against that 
tendency to an accumulation and ostentation of thoughts, which is meant to be 
a refutation in full of the pretensions of all poetry less cogitabund, whatever 
may be the requirements of its class. Young writers should bear in mind, 
that even some of the very best materials for poetry are not poetry built; and 
that the smallest marble shrine, of exquisite workmanship, outvalues all that 

architect ever chipped away. Whatever can be so dispensed with is rubbish.” 
POETICAL USELESSNESS OF PURE THOUGHT. ; 

Imagination, teeming with action and character, makes the greatest poets 
feeling and thought the next; fancy (by itself) the next; wit the last’ 
Thought by itself makes no poet at all; for the mere conclusions of the under- 
standing can at best be only so many intellectual matters of fact. Feeling, 
even destitute of conscious thought, stands a far better poetical chance ; feeling 
being a sort of thought without the process of thinking—a grasper of the 
truth without seeing it. And what is very remarkable, feeling seldom makes 
the blunders that thought does. 

THE SILENCE OF SHAKSPERE. 

Has anybody discovered the reason why he never noticed a living contempo- 
rary, and but one who was dead? and this, too, in an age of great men, and 
when they were in the habit of acknowledging the pretensions of one anetber. 
It could not have been jealousy, or formality, or inability to perceive merits 
which his own included; and one can almost as little believe it possible to have 
been owing to a fear of disconcerting his aristocratic friends, for they too were 
among the eulogizers: neither can it be attributed to his having so mooted all 
points as to end in caring for none; for in so great and wise a nature, good 
nature must surely survive everything, both as a pleasure and a duty. I have 
made up my mind to think that his theatrical managership was the cause. It 
naturally produced a dislike of pronouncing judgments and incurring responsi- 
bilities. And yet he was not always a manager; nor were all his literary 
friends playwrights. Ithink it probable, from the style, that he wrote the 
sonnet in which Spenser is eulogized— 

“If music and sweet poetry agree,’ &c. 

But this is doubtful ; and Spenser was not one of his dramatic fellows. Did he 
see too many faults in them all to praise them! Certainly the one great dif- 
ference between bim and them, next to superiority of genius, is the prevailing 
relevancy of all he wrote; its freedom, however superabundant, from incon- 
sistency and caprice. But could he find nothing to praise? Nothing in the 
whole contemporary drama? Nothing in all the effusions of his friends and 
brother clubbists of the Mermaid and the Triple Tun? 

The following remarks will be a heresy in the eyes of Mr. 
Cuartes Knigut; and, though they are partly true in a strict 
sense, and many passages might perhaps be omitted, yet if we 
are to get rid of such as the lines on sleep after the murder- 
scene in Macbeth, what are we to do with the whole of most 
other people’s productions ? 

LOQUACITY OF SHAKSPERE. 
F If Shakspeare’s poetry has any fault, it is that of being too learned, too 
over-informed with thought and allusion. His wood-notes wild surpass Haydn 
and Bach. His wild roses were all twenty times double. He thinks twenty 
times to another man’s once, and makes all his serious characters talk as well 
as he could himself—with a superabundance of wit and intelligence. He knew, 
however, that Fairies must have a language of their own; and hence, perhaps, 
his poetry never runs in a more purely poetical vein than when he is speaking 
in their persons: 1 mean, it is less mixed up with those heaps of comments and 
reflections which, however the wilful or metaphysical critic may think them 
suitable on all occasions, or succeed in persuading us not to wish them absent, 
by reason of their stimulancy to one’s mental activity, are assuredly neither 
always proper to dramatic, still less to narrative poetry, nor yet so opposed to 
all idiosyncrasy on the writer's part as Mr. Coleridge would have us believe 
It is pretty manifest, on the contrary, that the over-informing intellect which 
Shakspeare thus carried into all his writings must have been a personal as well 
as literary peculiarity ; and as the events he speaks of are sometimes more in- 
teresting in their nature than even a superabundance of his comments can 
make them, readers may be pardoned in sometimes wishing that he had let 
them speak a little more briefly for themselves. Most people would prefer 
Ariosto’s and Chaucer's narrative poetry to his; the Griselda, for instance, and 
the story of Isabel—to the Rape of Lucrece. The intense passion is enough. 
The misery is enough. We do not want even the divinest talk about what 
Nature herself tends to petrify into silence. Cur@ ingentes stupent. Our 
divine poet had not quite outlived the times when it was thought proper for a 
Writer to say everything that came into his head. He was a student of 
Chaucer; he beheld the living fame of Spenser; and his fellow-dramatists did 
Not help to restrain him. The players told Ben Jonson that Shakspeare never 
blotted a line; and Ben says he was thought invidious for observing, that he 
Wished he had blotted a thousand. He sometimes, he says, required stopping. 
(Aliquando sufflaminandas erat.) Was this meant to apply to his conversa- 
tion as well as writing? Did be manifest a like exuberance in company ? 
Perhaps he would have done so, but for modesty and self-knowledge. To keep 
his eloquence altogether within bounds was hardly ; oss ble; and who could 
have wished it had been? Would that be had had a Boswell a hundred times 
83 voluminous as Dr. Johnson’s, to take all down! Bacon's Essays would 
have seemed like a drop out of his ocean. He would have swallowed dozens of 
obbeses by anticipation, like larks for bis supper. 

’ . ¢ . . . 

This volume is handsomely printed, and beautifully bound in a 
new style of exquisite delicacy and richness. ‘To institute a com- 
parison with the contents of the Annuals would be absurd, at any 
degree of distance—there is no more relation between them than 
tween a street-lamp and a fixed star: but in external beauty 


Imagination and Fancy equals any gift-books that have appeared, 


PARRY ON DIET: MADDOCK ON INHALATION. 
Tue medical month of November has brought us a couple of 
medical books,—one on the art of preserving health, beauty, and so 
forth ; the other on the means of breathing away sickness. 
1. On Diet, with its Influence on Man. By Tuomas Parry. 
2. Practical Observations on the Efficacy of Medical Inhalations. 
By ALFRED Beaumont Mappock, M.D. 

1. Mr. Parry’s views upon diet are rather crotchety; and do 
not display much historical knowledge of the subject, though he 
makes considerable pretensions to it. But his main principles are 
not so bad, and the book may probably be popular: for his meaning 
is always plain; there is a good deal of the force and vivacity of 
animal spirits in his style; and he bases a portion of his plan 
upon the Divine authority of the Mosaic law; so that, as he is not 
at all ascetic in his ideas of living, this may probably act as a bait 
to a certain class of readers who wish to diet on medico-scriptural 
authority. 

Mr. Parry’s principles may be stated thus. The natural diet of 
man is corn, especially wheat ; oil, in the form of milk and butter ; 
meat, and wine. The meat, however, as Moses directed, should be 
clean-feeding animals: Mr. Parry has observed that pork-eating 
persons are of foul habit, and more accustomed to certain disorders 
than delicate-living people. He is also Levitically opposed to the 
blood: but this must surely be with some limitation. What, O 
Parry! would be a mutton-chop, or a steak, or even a slice of 
roast, without the gravy? the nourishing juices, man, as well as 
the flavour, would be clean gone. To vegetables Mr. Parry is 
entirely opposed. Not thinking of Bacon’s remark, that “God 
Almighty first planted a garden,” he falls foul of the Flemings for 
cultivating garden-stuff; attacks the Tudor period, when vege- 
tables were introduced into England; and attributes the sweating 








sickness to the alteration of diet,—especially reckoning up the 
Aldermen of London who fe!! probable victims to their palates, in 
lyxuriating upon the newly-imported vegetables. Mr. Parry also 
attacks condiments, except sugar, vinegar, and salt in great mode= 
ration. The craving for vegetables, he says, has arisen from salted 
meats: yet a very slender acquaintance with archeology would have 
taught him, that in ancient times the winter and early spring pro- 
visions were killed in the autumn, because the husbandry of those 
rude times could not support many animals,during the winter; 
whilst the depopulations of the black death, the plague, and the 
frequent famines, should have taught him not to build too muck 





upon the mode of living in the middle ages. 

According to Mr. Parry, cornand milk give health and strength, 
but meat is necessary for mach vigour. Upon this principle be has 
framed a series of class-diets, from the labourer to the gentleman, 
or the wealthy do-nothing who is not a gentleman. And he under- 
takes to produce an individual temperament by means of diet. If 
you wish to have a Hindoo mildness and suppleness, live wholly 
upon some kinds of corn or rice ; if you want a Red Indian ferocity, 
live upon meat; and by varying your diet you may cultivate any 
intermediate disposition. 











The following catalogue of requirements for a doctor will give 
an idea of Mr. Parry’s style, and of the high-coluured school to 
which he belongs. It is all so true that he could take his oath of 
it; yet, somehow, we feel that our medicals are not so marked out 
for martyrs among other men. It is true, but set in too higha key ; 
a mere artifice of composition, by which any calling could be made 
a trial, and still more no calling at all. 
MEDICAL REQUIREMENTS. 

Thus was founded, or reinstituted among us, the practise of physic. Into 
which, however, before a man can now legally enter, he must go through the 
following mental and bodily discipline: he must have been an apprentice five 
years ; he must have a knowledge of Latin, and some Greek ; he must under- 
stand anatomy, and have dissected human bodies; he must understand the 
functions and uses of all parts of the body; he must know all minerals and 
salts, and everything which can be swallowed, or rubbed upon the body ; he 
must know all diseases and all the methods of treating them, and all theories of 
physic ; he must understand all the vagaries of child-bearing, and know by 
what names and compound names all elements of all things in all combinations 
are to be called; also what changes different things put together, or burnt 
together, will undergo ; he must produce a good moral character, and swear 
before God to do well After all this, that law which made him thus prepare 
himself will punish him in a heavy money-fine if he make an error in practice, 
The world, if he make a mistake, will call him a murderer ; if he spare his time 
or drugs to any who demand them, it fails not to call him a brute. If he escape 
the perils of his pupilage and emerge into active practice, he has then to en- 
counter the mental anxiety of continued action in matters of life and death ; 
to bear whatever odium may be connected with the loss of life: even thisis but 
a part of what is required from him who treads the road to honour through 
physic. His patients require of him energy and mildness, strength and sym- 
pathizing weakness ; he must not be nervous, and yet must have an exquisite 
sensitiveness for those who are so; he must have an acquaintance with all 
collateral branches of knowledge, or else he is a mere doctor : yet must he have 
no opinions ; for, if they be in politics, he will be termed a political quack ; if 
in religion, a hypocrite, ora free-thinking, dangerous man. He, from whom so 
much is mentally required, must also have great bodily strength and capacit 
for long and fatiguing application, that he may ride like a post-boy and wal 
like a Barclay. He should also temper finely [that is, adopt a diet mre 4 
proper]; and Hippocrates lays it down that he should bave a healthfut / 
because, says he, men will scarcely believe that he can give health to others who 
cannot preserve his own. 

DAILY PROFESSIONAL DUTY. 
The active professional man should invariably exhilarate daily, and always, 
if possible, with wine. This should always be done after the business of the 
day ; and although, by exhilaration, I neitber imply drunkenness, intoxication, 
nor any approach to the known term muddling, or maudling, yet this duty 
(exhilaration) should always be deferred till after business ; and for this reason— 
the act of exhilarating is always attended with some bustling or increased 
activity of the blood; and approaches, in a slight degree, to a state known as 
fever, in which the active powers connected with volition are always somewhat 











and it will form a more enduring memorial than any other yolume 
that might be selected as a gift tor the coming season. 


diminished. Hence, if a man drink two or three glasses of wine in the midst of 
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professional pursuits, they are always more impediments than aids to his 
exertions. If wine, or any other exbilarant, be drunk in hours of professional 
pursuit, it should always be so small in quantity, or so far diluted, as to fail in 
exhilarant quality, and to prove only simply refreshing. 

It may be guessed that Mr. Parry is not so strict in quantity 
as some doctors; and he allows a free margin as regards variety. 

“ In this detail of the qualities of those dishes which usually prevail, I have 
endeavoured to afford the character of each, so that the individual who is 
already aware that he must sustuin upon corn und temper with meat may easily 
attain his object amidst the dainties which a plentiful table may supply ; and 
while he steadily and philosophically bears these truths in his mind, discards 
those meats, and fish, and Llocd, and stalks, and leaves, and roots which are 
polluting, he need not fall into a fastidiousness about the dish he partakes of, 
common sense being allowed to dictate that he ought not to mingle too many 
kinds of dishes. On the contrary, he may enter with advantage intoa range of 
flavours, which he may pursue with pleasure and benefit to himself, satisfaction 
to his host, and with all due honour to le maitre or la maitresse de la cuisine.” 

These quotations and our account of his principles will convey a 
sufficient idea of Mr. Parry's volume. We pass to one of a more 
strictly medical character, 

2. Dr. Mappocx’s Practical Observations on the Efficacy of 
Medical Inhalations. In affections of the lungs and air- passages, 
inhalation has been extensively recommended, and frequently used, 
where patients will be at the trouble. We suspect, however, that 
its effect is rather lenitive than curative; though anything which 
sooths irritation or lessens cough not only contributes to the ease 
of the patient but facilitates more general treatment. It has in- 
deed been maintained, that by means of medicated vapour, 
curative properties may be introduced into the system, through ab- 
sorption by the lungs, in a more effective manner than if the drug 
were administered as “ physic”: and the introduction no doubt is 
possible, for life might be destroyed by an experiment designed to 
such an end. But, when we consider the small amount of the dose 
to be administered in this way, and the uncertain character of its 
modus operandi, inhalation seems to us a doubtful and empirical 
practice, (always excepting the grateful effects of warmth and 
moisture,) though well worth a trial in conjunction with other 
remedies where the patient will submit to the fatigue and trouble. 
Dr. Mappock, if we understand him rightly, goes much further in 
his view of the benefits of inhalation; seeming to hold that ulcera- 
tion of the lungs may be cured by the vapour inhaled “ acting 
specifically upon them,”—a doctrine not less strange than startling. 
Does Dr. Mappocx mean to say that an external wound could be 
healed by vapourizing it; or does he think that a vapour suffi- 
ciently potent to “cauterize a cavity” could be safely introduced 
into the lungs ? 

Dr. Mappocx states that he has been induced to publish this 
book by a long experience of the utility of inhalation in very many 
cases connected with diseases of the respiratory organs and of the 
heart,—where the mode by which inhalation can afford relief is not 


so clear, unless by alleviating sympathetic uneasiness in the respi- 


ratory organs. The selection of cases which he has published is 
not, however, of a very convincing character; some of them proving 
too little, and others too much: nor are selected cases from any 
single practitioner of much weight by themselves. The remainder 
of the book consists of a “ popular ” account of the lungs, and of the 
characteristics of consumption, with statistics relating to its ravages 
and a proper course of regimen for the predisposed ; quotations 
from different authors who have recommended inhalation ; an 
enumeration of the drugs Dr. Mappock uses in his medicated 
vapours, and the mode of preparing them; together with the 
description of an instrument which he (oddly enough) calls a 
pulmometer. This is rather a lungs-strengthener than a lungs- 
measurer ; and is intended to exercise and expand the respira- 
tory organs of those whose chests are weak, though no symptoms 
of disease should appear. It may be useful in some cases, if the 
patient will persevere in its use. 


EMERSON’S ESSAYS, SECOND SERIES. 

Tas forms part of a speculation called the “ Catholic Series,’—a 
title singularly inapplicable to the writings of Mr. Emerson ; whose 
genius, however considerable, is remarkably tinged with those pe- 
culiarities of manner and idea which, as much as any doctrinal opi- 
nion, essentially constitute the sectarian. Even when true, the 
thoughts of Emerson are rather distinguished for a quaint shrewd- 
ness, and a limitation to a part or section of his subject, than for 
that justness, breadth, and universality, which in criticism is the 
counterpart of catholicity in the church. Often, however, his ideas 
are questionable—their truth is limited, disputable, as much matter 
of question as the views of a confined body of opinionists. Still 
oftener they have that sounding vagueness which generally obtains, 
we think, more among coteries of men who are without any esta- 
blished standards of authority or of taste, and who, unchecked by 
the example or influence of superiors, acquire a swelling air both 
of manner and language, rather proportioned to their estimate of 
themselves than to their true position in relation to the world. We 
beg to be understood that we are speaking absolutely, not relatively. 
This mannerism—for to that it comes at last—may be better than 
the coldness, formality, or dulness of a more universal body ; and 
as great ability may perhaps be displayed, except, of course, in the 
highest range of the catholic school. All we mean is, that such 
writers as Cartyie, Hazuirr, and Ratra Wa.po Emerson, could 
not be better described than by reversing the title of the library in 
which he is now placed. 

_ As regards the particular volume of Emerson before us, we think 
it an improvement upon the first series of Essays. The subjects 
are better chosen. ‘They come more home to the experience of 
the mass of mankind, and are consequently more interesting. 





Their treatment also indicates an artistic improvement in the 
composition. There is still quite enough of the iterative outpour- 
ing, where one general thought is partitioned into a succession of 
phrases, as if matter could be better impressed by much speaking; 
or mere opinions are dressed up to look like oracular truths; or 
the writer aims at making the common or the particular great by 
puffing it up. But the sentences are shorter and neater; and each, 
considered by itself, is more pithy in expression. The thoughts 
also appear more deep or general; but this may be owing to their 
subjects. 

The desultory character of the essay, which by usage admits of 
almost any digression, and the peculiar nature of Emerson’s mind, 
render the title, as we formerly observed, but a slender suggester 
of the matter that will be found in each paper. ‘The same digres- 
sive habit of passing from one branch of a subject to another having 
no very direct connexion, renders it difficult to convey any general 
idea of the matter of his Essays. ‘These, however, are their avowed 
titles. “The Poet,” ‘“ Experience,” ‘ Character,” ‘* Manners,”— 
the two last subjects admirably handled at starting, and in a catholic 
style, but soon lost sight of in the author's mannerism ; “ Gifts ” is 
short, and means presents, not natural gifts ; ‘‘ Nature,” “ Politics,”"— 
deriving its chief value from some passages in American affairs; 
and “ Nominalist and Realist ” complete the Essays; but a Lecture, 
addressed to the Society called New England Reformers, though 
differing little from the Essays, is added, and may be said to form 
an eighth. 

The following is part of the opening of the chapter on Character 
which we have alluded to. The problem it puts forth is, we think, 
one universally felt to be difficult; and Emerson’s solution may 
be received till we get a better. But when a man’s fame in the 
eyes of posterity surpasses his apparent acts, we suspect that he 
must have embodied some new principle. Thus, Lord Cuatuam, 
Emerson’s leading example, first addressed himself to the spirit 
and patriotism of the middle class in civil politics—he threw him- 
self upon the constituencies. Before his time, politics, unless it 
came to civil war, had been managed by the aristocratical parties, 
with occasional aid from the rabble and constant assistance from 
the corporations. 

CHARACTER. 

I have read that those who listened to Lord Chatham felt that there was 
something fiver in the man than anything which he said. It has been complained 
of our brilliant English historian of the French Revolution, that when he has 


| told all.his facts about Mirabeau, they do not justify his estimate of his genius, 


The Gracchi, Agis, Cleomenes, and others of Plutarch’s heroes, do not in the 
record of facts equal their own fame. Sir Philip Sydney, the Earl of Essex, 
Sir Walter Raleigh, are men of great figure and of few deeds. We cannot 
find the smallest part of the personal weight of Washington in the narrative 
of his exploits. ‘The authority of the name of Schiller is too great for his 
books. ‘This inequality of the reputation to the works or the anecdotes is not 
accounted for by saying that the reverberation is longer than the thunder-clap ; 
but somewhat resided in these men which begot an expectation that outran all 
their performance. The largest part of their power was latent. This is that 
which we call Character,—a reserved force which acts directly by presence, and 
without means. It is conceived of as a certain undemonstrable torce—a Fami- 
liar or Genius, by whose impulses the man is guided, but whose counsels he 
cannot impart, which is company for him; so that such men are often solitary, 
or if they chance to be social, do not need society, but can entertain themselves 
very well alone. ‘The purest literary talent appears at one time great, at an- 
other small; but character is of a stellar and undiminishable greatness. What 
ofbers effect by talent or by eloquence this man accomplishes by some mag- 
netism. ‘“ Half his strength he put not forth.” His victories are by demon- 
stration of superiority, and not by crossing of bayonets. He conquers because 
his arrival alters the face of affairs. 

This leading idea, instead of being pursued ina true and catholic 
spirit, is lost sight of in minute and individual cases,—as a trader 
sitting in his parlour and looking Character, or in a series of phrases 
strung together, like these. 

“ Character is a natural power, like light and heat, and all nature co- 
operates with it. The reason why we feel one man’s presence and do not feel 
another’s is as simple as gravity. Truth is the summit of being: justice is the 


, application of it to affairs. All individual natures stand in a scale according 


to the purity of this element in them. The will of the pure runs down from 
them into other natures, as water runs down from a higher into a lower vessel. 
This natural force is no more to be withstood than any other natural force. We 
can drive a stone upward for a moment into the air, but it is yet true that all 
stones will for ever fall; and whatever instances can be quoted of unpunished 
theft, or of a lie which somebody credited, justice must prevail, and it is the 
privilege of truth to make itself believed. Character is this moral order seen 
through the medium of an individual nature. An individual is an enclosure. 
Time and space, liberty and necessity, truth and thought, are left at large n0 
longer. Now, the universe is a close or pound. All things exist in the man 
tinged with the manners of bis soul.” 

‘The essay on Manners begins with a similar breadth, which is dis- 
sipated in a similar way; though its variety—a gentleman, fashion, 
manners—better preserves its force and interest. ‘There is a good 
deal of truth and keenness in the following remarks. 

BEAUTY AND MEASURE IN MANNERS. 

We imperatively require a perception of and a homage to beauty in our com- 
panions. Other virtues are in request in the field and work-yard, but a certain 
degree of taste is not to be spared in those we sit with. { could better eat with 
one who did not respect the truth or the laws than with a sloven and unpre- 
sentable person. Moral qualities rule the world, but at short distances the 
senses are despotic. ‘The same discrimination of fit and fair runs out, if with less 
rigour, into all parts of life. The average spirit of the energetic class is goo! 
sense, acting under certain limitations and to certain ends. 1t entertains every 
natural gift. Social in its nature, it respects everything which tends to unite 
men. Itdelights in measure. The love of beauty is mainly the love of mea- 
sure or proportion. ‘The person who screams, or uses the superlative degree, oF 
converses with heat, puts whole drawingrooms to flight. If you wish to 
loved, love measure. You must have genius, or a prodigious usefulness, if you 
will hide the want of measure. This perception comes in to polish and perfect 
the parts of the social instrument. Society will pardon much to genius and spe- 
cial gifts ; but, being in its nature a convention, it loves what is conventional, of 
what belongs to coming together. ‘That makes the good and bad of manners, 
namely, what helps or hinders fellowship. For fashion. is not good sense abso- 
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late, but relative ; not good sense private, but good sense entertaining company. 
It hates corners and sharp points of character; hates quarrelsome, egotistical, 
solitary, and gloomy people; hates whatever can interfere with total blending 
of parties; whilst it values all peculiarities as in the highest degree refreshing 
which can consist with good fellowship. And besides the general infusion of 
wit to heighten civility, the direct splendour of intellectual power is ever wel- 
come in fine society, as the costliest addition to its rule and its credit. 
PARTIES IN AMERICA. 

Of the two great parties, which at this hour almost share the nation be- 
tween them, I should say, that one has the best cause, and the other contains 
the best men. The philosopher, the poet, or the religious man, will, of course, 
wish to cast his vote with the Democrat, for free trade, for wide suffrage, 
for the abolition of legal cruelties in the penal code, and for facilitating in every 
manner the access of the young and the poor to the sources of wealth and power. 
But he can rarely accept the persons whom the so-called Popular party propose 
to him as representatives of these liberalities. They have not at heart the ends 
which give to the name of Democracy what hope and virtue are in it. The 
spirit of our American Radicalism is destructive and aimless; it is not loving ; 
it has no ulterior and divine ends; but is destructive only out of hatred and 
selfishness. On the other side, the Conservative party, composed of the most 
moderate, able, and cultivated part of the population, is timid, and merely de- 
fensive of property. It vindicates no right, it aspires to no real good, it brands 
no crime, it proposes no generous policy ; it does not build, nor write, nor cherish 
the arts, nor foster religion, nor establish schools, nor encourage science, nor 
emancipate the slave, nor befriend the poor, or the Indian, or the immigrant. 
From neither party, when in power, has the world any benefit to expect in 
science, art, or humanity, at all commensurate with the resources of the 
nation. 

This edition is published under the typographical superintendence 
of Mr. Cartyie; who has contributed a preface; but it contains 
nothing beyond some quaint and forcible remarks on the law of 
copyright, or rather the practice of literary piracy. It appears 
that the volume is published in conjunction with Mr. Emerson. 





NOTE ON PROFESSOR KEYS CHARGE OF PLAGIARISM 
AGAINST THE REVEREND J. W. DONALDSON. 
We have received from the Reverend J. W. Donatpson a pam- 
phlet, entitled A Reply to the Calumnies and Misrepresentations of 
Professor T. H. Key, and a letter referring to our “ notice” of the 
attack, which Mr. Donatpson seems only to have heard of, not 
seen. ‘This ‘ notice” was contained in a single sentence in a 
short note on Professor Key's Alphabet, &c.; and having had no 
opportunity of examining the facts, from not having seen Mr. 
Donapson’s Varronianus, we confined our remark to the mode of 
statement: the preface contains “ a charge of wholesale plagiarism, 
neatly, calmly, but clinchingly made.” The object of Mr. Do- 
NALDson’s present publication is to deny the facts on which the 
charge was made. ‘This is done in various ways; but the most im- 
portant are—1, That in quoting passages for the purpose of illus- 
tration, not of emendation, Mr. Donaxpson was not bound to men- 
tion every philologist who had quoted them before: 2. That some 
of Mr. Key's references to specific pages are misstatements: 3. 
That when Mr. Donatnson really derived any assistance from Mr. 
Key, he made an ample acknowledgment. There are also some 
more particular remarks in the pamphlet, and an attack upon Mr. 
Key as a philologist, together with some counter criticisms. But 
with these we have no concern. 








BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS, 
BIRTHS, 

On the 20th October, at Larnaca, Cyprus, the Lady of Niven Kerr, Esq., H.B.M. 
Consul for that island, of a daughter. 

Ou the 5th November, at Malta, the Lady of Ropert Arsourn Hunter, Esq., of a son. 

On the 8th, at Wellington Villa, Clifton, the Lady of Sir CugtstorHer Licuton, Buart., 
of a daughter. 

On the 12th, at St. Ives, the Wife of Wituram Peaa, labourer, of three fine children, 
two sons and a daughter. 

On the 14th, at Abercromby Place, Ediuburgh, the Lady of Sir Wiiu1Am Liston 
Foutis, Bart., of Woodhall and Millburn Tower, of a daughter. 

On the 15th, at Batheaston, Somersetshire, the Lady of Captain SypNey Cotroys 
Dacres,R.N., of a son. 

On the 15th, at Hunt Street, Mile end New Town, Mrs. Ciemenrts, of three c} ildren 
The husband is a weaver, and the family iu great distress. 

On the 16th, at Wimpole Street, the Hon. Mrs. Hatt, of a daughter. 

On the 16th, at Inchbrakie, Perthshire, the Hon. Mrs. Grazme, of a daughter. 

On the 17th, at Ashley Park, Surrey, Lady Furrcuen, of a daughter. 

Pr the 17th, at Ickleford House, Hitchin, Herts, the Hon. Mrs, Farperick Ryper, 
of ason. 

On the 17th, at Earl’s Court, Mrs. Tuomas German Reep, (late Miss Priscilla 
Horton,) of a daughter. 

Ou the 19th, in Regency Square, Brighton, the Wife of Captain Wintt1am Preston, 

.N., of a son. 

MARRIAGES, 

Ou the 20th Juue, at Sydney, Mr. Ricuarp James Hunt, late of London, to AMELIA, 
second daughter of the late Mr. Baker, of Priuces Street, Syduey, New South Wales. 

_ Ou the 7th November, at Old Aberdeeu, Juun Yeats, Esq., of Kincorth, Advocate 
in Aberdeen, to MaxIANNE, youngest daughter of the Rev. Dr. Meaxns, Professor of 
Divinity, King’s College, Old Aberdeen. 

Ou the 12th, at Areley King’s, Water Hemmina, Esq., of Bentley Lodge, youngest 
son of William Hi mming, Esq., of Fos); diate House, to Fanyy, eldest daughter of the 
late Winttam Lea, Esq., of Areley House, Worcestershire. 

On the 14th, at Leighton, Sampson S. Lioyy, of Birmingham, banker, to Emma, third 
daughter of the late Samuen REEVE, Esq., of Leighton House, Leighton Buzzard. 

On the 15th, at Wardle Lodge, Captain J. A. D. Ferausson, of the Sixth Regiment 
Bengal Light Cavalry, second surviving son of the late Sir James Fergusson, Bart., of 
Kilkerran, and of the Right Hon. Lady Henrietta Fergusson, to Maroaret, fourth 
daughter of the late James Flops, Esq., Writer to the Siguet. 

, Ou the 17th, at Portsmouth, Epwakp Girrorp, Esq., eldest son of the late Sir Hard- 
ing Gifford, and brother-in-law to Sir W. W. Follett, to Rose, eldest daughter of Wit- 
LIAM PENNELL, Esq., and niece to the Right Hon, J. W. Croker. 


DEATHS, 

On the 13th November, the Rev. Joun Hottanp, Vicar of Aston Rowaut, Oxou; in 
his 86th year. 

Ou the 13th, at Reading, Henry Gartre, Esq., formerly a most popular actor at the 
Theatre Royal Drury Lane, and other principal theatres ; in his 70th year. 

On the 14th, at Edinburgh, Dr. ABERCROMBIE. % 

On the 4th, the Rev. Eowarp Henry Greene, of Lawford Hall, Essex. 

Ou the 14th, at Clifton, Aanes, Widow of Epwarp AxcunoLp, Esq., of Ewell, Sur- 
Tey, and only sister of the late Sir Thomas Reid, Bart. 
7h ya 18th, at Hall Barn Park, the Right Hon. Sir Gore Ousexey, Bart.; in his 

ar, 

Ou the 19th, at Chailey, the Hon. Genera! Sr. Joun; in his 92d year. 

= the 19th, in Upper Grosveuor Street, Mrs. CaarLtorre Mriner; iu her 92d year, 
G aa: at the Royal Hospital, Chelsea, Hua Peacy pe Barus, fifth sou of the Reve 
1, R. Gixie, Chaplain-General to her Majesty’s Forces; in his 15th year. 








EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 

The Urgent, Goodwin, from China to Liverpool, weut ou shore vear Caernarvon, on 
the 17th instant, and remains; crew saved. 

Arrivep— At Gravesend, 19th instant, Gilmore, Maw, from Port Phillip; 21st, Mary 
Ann, Jacques, from Madras; and Orient, Wales, from Mauritius. In the Downs, 20th, 
Helen Stewart, Whittingham, from China; Herald, Bolton, from Siugapore; Madura, 
Smith, from Madras; and Arrow, Walker, from Zanzibar. Off Hastings, 2ist, Pauline 
Houghton, Ratsey, from Mauritius. Off Torbay, 19th, Achilles, Veale; and Ganges, 
M‘ Donald, from Sydney. At Liverpool, 16th, Superior, Bell, from Singapore; Peru- 
vian, Black; and Kilblain, Shaw, from Calcutta; 17th, Agneda, Jeffrey, from Bombay ; 
18th, Patriot Queen, Adamson, from Calcutta; 19th, Mischief, Killock, from Ma- 
villa; 20th, Tamerlane, M‘Kenzie, from Calcutta; aud 2st, Pilgrim, Rawlings, from 
Calcutta. At St. Helena, previous to 10th Oct. Edward Boustead, Arnold; and Sove- 
reigu, Main, from China; Brooksby, Thompson; and Arab, Nickells, from Manilla ; 
Canada, Edgar; and Borneo, Hogg, from Calcutta ; Orator, Chester; aud Johu Gra- 
ham, ——, from Ceylon; Usprey, Kirk; aud Caledonia, Stevenson, from Bombay. At 
the Cape, 4th Sept. Bleng, Stewart, from Liverpool ; 19th, Edward Robinson, Doag, 
from Chiva; and 2lst, G. H. Harrison, Reed, trom Singapore. At Calcutta, 17¢ 
Sept. North Britain, Fyatl, from Londou, At Hobart Town, 9th July, London, Att- 
wood. from ditto. At Lauucestou, ditto, Agostina, Volum, from ditto. At Sydney, 
14th ditto. Lloyds. Lewis. from ditto. 

Sarten—From Gravesend, 17th instant, Rookery, Greig, for Bombay. From Liver- 
pool, lsth, Penrith, Guillet, fur Bombay; 19th, Hesperus, Kelly, for Victoria; and 
Balfour, Overend, for Bumbay. 

Saturpay Mornina.—Arrivep.—At Cewes, 22d instant, Fyen, Harboe, from Mae 
nilla. Off Swanage, H. R. Patel, Laun, from Batavia. Off St. Alban’s Head, Eliza- 
beth, Morris, from Calcutia. 











MILITARY GAZETTE. 


War-orFice, Nov. 19.—6th Regt. of Foot—Lieut. G. Fiulay to be Capt. by purchase, 
vice Brooke, who retires; Evsigu W. A, Stratton to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Finlay ; 
T. F. Puleston, Gent. to be Eusign, by purchase, vice Stratton. 8th Foot—Capt. 
Longfield to be Major, by purchase, vice Kenyon, who retires ; Lieut. E, Lavie to be 
Capt. by purchase, vice Longfield; Ensigu J. H. E. Robeck to be Lieut. hy purchase, 
vice Lavie; E. Loder, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Robeck. 32d Foot—Sir 
E. Poore, Bart. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Lawrie, appointed to the 821 Foot, 63d 
Foot— Major R. Preston, from half-pay 12th Foot, to be Major. vice P. P. Neviile, who 
exchanges ; Capt. G. Green to Le Major, by purchase, vice Preston, who retires ; 
Lieut. H. R. Seymour to be Capt. by purchase, vice Green ; Eusign J. S. Macauley to 
be Lieut. by purchase, vice Seymour; W. Hunt, Geut. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice 
Macauley. 82d Foot—Eusign E. N. Elliott to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Yates, who 
retires ; Ensign J. Lawrie, from the 32d Foot, to be Ensign, vice Elliott. 

2d West India Regt.—J. A. W. Thompson, M.D., to be Assist.-Suryg. 

Unattached—To be Capts. without purchase—Lieut. J. Maguire, from Adjutant of a 
Recruiting District ; Lieut. F. Lucas, from the 6th Foot; Lieut. J. Powell, from the 
8lst Foot. 

Hospital Staff—Assist.-Surg. T. G, Traquair, M.D. from the 55th Foot, to be Assist.- 
Surg. to the Forces, vice Robinson, promoted ; Assist.-Surg. W. Arden, from the 55th 
Foot, to be Assist.-Surg. to the forces, vice J. Wordsworth, who retires upon half-pay. 

Brevet— Major R. Preston, of the 63d Foot, to be Lieut.-Col. in the Army. 

War-orrice, Nov. 22.—3d Regt. Drag. Guards—Coruet R. Croker to be Lieut. by 
purchase, vice Forde, who retires ;_ J. W. Thompson, Geut. to be Cornet, by purchase, 
vice Croker. 15th Light Drags.—Lieut. J. Surman to be Capt. without purchase, vice 
Baird, dec. ; Cornet M. E. Hoare to be Lieut. vice Surman. Ist or Grenadier Foot 
Guards— W. H. B. De Horsey, Gent. to be Eusign and Lieut. by purchase, vice Os- 
wald, promoted. 2d Foot-Capt. J. E. H. Price, from the 28th Foot, to be Capt. vice 
Stirling, who exchanges; Lieut. T. L. Leader, from the 22d Foot, to be Lieut. vice 
Ratcliff, who exchanges. 4th Foot—G. Leslie, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, 
vice Anderson, dec. 13th Fout—Brevet Lieut. Col. C. T. Van Stranbeuzee. from the 
59th Foot, to be Major, viee Havelock, who exchanges. 16th Foot—Lieut, W. A. Kirk, 
to be Paymaster, vice Pierse, appointed to a Recruiting District. 2ist Foot—Second 
Lieut. A. E. Tuke to be First Lieut, without purchase, vice Edwards, dec. ; P. Deare, 
Gent. tu be Second Lieut vice Take. 22d Foot—Lieutenant T. H. Ratciiff, from the 
2d Foot, to be Lieutenaut, vice Leader, whe exchanges. 24th Foot—H. H. Massey, 
M.D. tobe Assist. Surg. vice Donald, appointed to the 3lst Foot. 25.4 Foot—Ensign 
W.T. Potts, from the 37ih Fuot, to be Eusign, vice Clancy, who exchanges. 28th 
Foot—Capt. J. Stirling, from the 2d Foot, to be Capt. vice Pryce, who exchanges. 31st 
Foot—Assist.-Surg. J. Douald, from the 24th Foot, to be Assist.-Surg. vice Jenkins, 
deceased. 33d Foot—T. Slack, M.D. to be Assist.-Surg. vice Murphy, appointed to 
the 80th Foot. 34th Foot—Colour-Sergt, T. Williamsou to be Quartermaster, vice 
O'Brien, deceased. 39th Foot—Brevet Lieut.-Col. H. Havelock, from the i3.h Foot, 
to be Major, vice Van Straubenzee, who exchanges. 57th Foot—Ensign .'. Clancy, 
from the 25th Foot, to be Ensigu, vice Potts, who exchanges. 7sth Foot—Lieut. FP, 
Colgrave, from the °7th Foot, to be Lieut. vice Austin, who exchanges. 85th Foot— 
Lieut. W. W. Mauuseil to be Capt. by purchase vice Brevet Major St. Quintin, who 
retires; Ensign W. Williamsou to be Lieutenant, by purchase, vice Mauusell ; 
G. Warde, Gentleman, to be Ensign by purchase, vice Williamson. 86th 
Foot—M. 8S. Todd, Gent. to be Assist.-Surg. vice Stewart, dec. 87th Fuoot—Lieut, 
J. W. Austin, from the 78th Foot, to be Lieut. vice Colgrave, who exchanges. 94th 
Fovot—Lieut. A. Maclean to be Adjt. vice Waite, dec.; Eusign H. W. B. Cleveland to 
be Lieut. without purchase ; N. B. Walton, Gent. to be Eusigu, vice Cleveland. 98th 
Foot—k, Viret, Gent. to be Assist.-Surg. vice Blake, appointed to the Staff. 

2d West India Regt.—Lieut. L. C. W. H. Fitzgeraid to be Capt. without purchase, 
vice Jenkins, dec. ; Ensigu B, W. A. Sleigh to be Lieut. vice Fitzgerald ; D. O Brien, 
Geut. to be Ensigu, vice Sleigh. 

St. ff —Lieut. W. A. Courtenay, from half-pay 39th Foot, to be Adjt. of a Recruiting 
District, vice Maguire, promoted. 

Hospital S:aif— Assist. Surg. E. H. Blake, M.D. from the 89th Foot, to be Assist.- 
Surg. to the Forces, vice Apothecary O’ Hara, dec. 
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COMMERCIAL GAZENTE. 
Tuesday, Nov. 19. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Clarke aud Trevor, Guisborough, Yorkshire, attornies—Vaudeau and Ozun, King 
William Street, Sirand, foreign importers—Matthews and Smith, Basinghall Street, 
hot-pressers—Evans and Booth, Savoy Street, dealers in the piqua plaut— Walker and 
Co. Birstal, machine-makers— Ready and Maugham, Ollersett, Derbyshire, engravers 
to calico priuters—Banks aud Son, Bath, plumbers—Moore aud Svns, Wigan, iron- 
merchants—Samuel and Batsford, Pautheou Bazaar, Oxford Street, dealers in faney 
goods — Hollaudand Price, Winsford, Cheshire, stove-masons—Grant and Co, Great St. 
Heleu’s, merchants—Isaacs aud Benjamin, Phil’s Buildings, Hoandsditch, proprietors 
of a clothes mart; as far as regards J. Benjamin—J., E., and J. Cheesebrough, Brad- 
ford, Yorkshire, woolstaplers— Litherland aud Schroeder, Liverpool, ship-brokers— 
Hall and Co. St. Mary Axe, tea-dealers—Hardie and Co. Leith, coulectiouers— 
Richards and Dairon, Glasgow, gun-makers. 

BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED. 

Hatt, J., and Vincent, S., St. Mary Axe, tea-dealers. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Bones. CurtstopHeEr, Bath, shoemaker, to surrender Dec. 3, 31: solicitors, Messrs. 
Mogg. Cholwell, vear Bristul; official assignee, Mr. Acraman, Bristol. 

BroapBeEnt, JosepH, Kexby, Liacolushire, wheelwright, Dec. 3,21: solicitors, Mre 
Rogerson, Lincolu’s Inu; Mr. Howlett, Kirton in Lindsey ; Messrs. Payne aud Co. 
Leeds ; official assignee, Mr. Hope, Leeds, 

Casu, CHartes, Whitechapel Road, iroumonger, Dec. 2, 31: solicitors, Messrs, 
Capes and Stuart, Gray’s Inn; Mr. Clark, Wolverhampton ; official assigaee, Mr, 
Groom, Abchureh Laue. 

Cooper, Tuomas, Aldgate High Street, coffeehousekeeper, Nov. 26, Dec. 18: solici- 
tor, Mr. Sprigge, Upper North Piace, Gray’s Inu Koad ; official assiguee, Mr. Follett, 
Sambrook Court. 

Craven aud Co. Wakefield, dyers, Nov. 29, Dec. 19: so icitors, Messrs. Gregory 
and Co, Bedford Row ; Messrs, Taylor and Westmorlaud, Wakefield ; official assig- 
nee, Mr. Young. Leeds. 

Craven, Josep, and Harpman, Jonny, Thornes, Yorkshire, dyers, Dec. 3, 21: soli- 
citors, Messrs. Sudlow and Co, Chancery Lane; Mr. Bakewell, Wakelield ; official 
assiguee, Mr. Hope, Leeds, 

Hanvey, CATHERINE Sana, George Street, Hanover Square, dressmaker, Dec.3, 24: 
solicitors, Messrs. Clipperton and Impey, Bedford Row ; official assignee, Mr. Bell, 
Coleman Street. 

Haxvey, Samves, East Mersea, Essex, cattle-dealer, Nov. 27, Jan. 14: solicitor. Mr. 
Marriott, New Inu, and Colchester ; official assignee, Mr. Green, Aldermanbury. 

Lawaenct, JoserH, Northampton, tobacconist, Dec. 3, 24: solicitors, Messrs. 
aud Linklaters, Leadenhall Street ; official assiguee, Mr, Joh Basinghali Street. 
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Many, Taomas, Leicester, paper-hanger, Nov. 27, Dec. 23: solicitors, Messrs. Vin- 
cent aud Sherwood, Temple; Mr. Hodgson, Birmingham ; official assignee, Mr. 
, Birmingham. Rk 
eet ements Sheffield, table-knife-mannfacturer, Nov. 29, Dec. 21: solici- 
tors, Mr. Moss, Cloak Lane; Mr. Ryalls, Sheffield; Mr. Blackburn, Leeds ; official 
assignee. Mr. Fearne, Leeds. 

Parmer. Ronert Batt, Bath, watchmaker, Dec. 3, 31: solicitors, Mr. Kirk, 
Symond’s Inu ; Mr. Silverthorne, Bath ; official assignee, Mr. Miller, Bristol. 

Rocuester, Roper, Hartlepool, butcher, Nov. 28, Dec. 23: solicitors, Messrs. Meg- 
gison and Co. London; Messrs. Wilson and Turnbull, Hartlepool ; official assignee, 
Mr. Baker, Newcastle upon-Tyne. 

Sepman, Joun, Queen Street, C ‘heapside, colour-merchant, Dec. 2, 24: solicitor, Mr. 
Loughborough, Austinfriars; official assignee, Mr. Groom. Abchurch Lane. 

Ssarp.es, Jonun, Blackburn, cotton-manufacturer, Dec. 2, 30: solicitors, Mr. Bent- 
ley, Temple ; Messrs. Robiuson and Hultun, Blackburn ;: official assignee, Mr. Stan- 
way, Mauchester, 

varen, Jun. Leeds, machine maker, Nov. 29, Dec. 20: solicitors, Messrs. Mitton 
and Nealor, Southampton Buildings ; Messrs. Dunning and Stawman, Leeds ; official 
assignee, Mr. Hoje, Leeds. 

Watson, a Tayror, and Byers, Wriitam, Skinner Street, woollen-warehouse- 
meu, Nov. 29, Jan. 9: sslicitors, Messrs. Dods and Linklaters, Leadeuhall Street ; 
official assignee, Mr. Turquand, Old Jewry Chambers, 

DIVIDENDS, 

Dec. 10, T. and J. L. Keasley, Long Laue, tauners—Dec. 10, Clarke, Water Lane, 
Great Tower Street, wine-merchant—Dee. 10,- Bradshaw aud Williams, Marylebone 
Street, woollendrapers—Dec. 10, Waddell, Lime Street, ship-broker—Dec. 10. Giles, 
St. Jolin’s Lane, wire worker—Dec. 11, Sedgewick, Hythe, scriveuer— Dec. 17, 
Grundy, Totting'on Lower End, Lancashire. woollen-manulacturer— Dec. 11, Todd, 
Manchester, dealer in cotton goods— Dec. 13, Wilson, Manchester, warehouseman— 
Dec. 13, Gleadhill, Oldham, cctton spinner. Dec. 19, Alderson, Halifax, worsted- 
spinner—Dec. 13, Batty, Kingston-upon-Hull, currier— Dec. 13, G. and H. Schonswar, 
Londou, merchants— Dec. 18, Benson, Edgbaston, solicitur— Dec. 13, Gibbons, Wolver 
hampton, chemist. CERTIFICATES. 

To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day uf meeting. 

Dec. 10, Aiderton, Brighton, tailor—Dec. 14, Badcock, Shriveuham, Berkshire, 
grocer—Dec 11, Howard, Tonbridge Place, New Road, publisher—Dec. 11, Dancaster, 
Brighton, paiuter— Dec. 13, O'Beirne, Bath, wine merchant—Dec. 19, Aldeisun, 
Halifax, worsted spinner—Dee. 11, Brady, Kingston-apou-Hall, brush maker. 

To be granted, unless cause be shown tu the contrary, un or bet. re Dec. 10. 

J. and E, Yeardley, Ecclesfield, flix-spianers—Walton, Liverpool, surgeon -- Forth, 
Nottingham, hatter— Mayn, Flushing, Cornwall, merchant—Brand, Stamford Street, 
livery stable-keeper— Roberts, Blackman Street, linendraper—Bond, March, Cam- 
bridgeshire, leatherseller—Pembertou, Leeds. soap boiler— Robertson, Woutton-under- 
Edge, draper. DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. 

H. and E. Hilton, Over Darwen, bieachers ; first div. of 5d. and 19 32ds of a penny, 
Nov. 26, or any subsequent Tuesday ; Mr. Fraser, Manchester—Walsh. Over Darwen, 
paper-maker; first div. of Is. 64d. Nov. £6, orany following Tuesday ; Mr. Fraser, Man- 
chester—Hilton and Walsh, Over Darweu, paper-makers ; first div. of 1s. 6d. Nov, 2 
or any subsequent Tuesday; Mr. Fraser, Manchester — Hiltou, Over Darwen, bleacher ; ; 
first div. of 43d. Nov. 26, or any subsequent Tuesday ; Mr. Fraser, Manchester— 
Lamb, Stockton, iron-merchant ; third and final div. ot id. (in addition to 2s. 3d. pre- 
viously declared) Nov. 23, or any subsequent Saturday; Mr. Baker, Neweastle apon- 
Tyne— Broughton aud Garnett, Nantwich, bankers ; four divs. amounting to 17s. 9d. 
Nov. 25, or any subsequent Monday; Mr. Tarver. Liverpool — Waiters, Neath, timber- 
merchant ; first div. of 8s.6d. Nov. 20 or any subsequent Wednesday ; Mr. Acraman, 
Bristo!— Ku binson, Nottingham. printer ; div. of 2s. 11d. any Thursday ; Mr. Christie, 
Birmiogham— Llewellyn, Neath, timber merchant ; second div. of 2s. 4d. Nov. 20, or 
any subsequeut Wednesday; Mr. Acraman, Bristol—Hockuell, Stone, iuukeeper; final 
div. of 5¢d. Nov. 19, or any subsequent Tuesday ; Mr. Whitmore, Birmingham. 


Friday, Nov. 22. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Watson and Morley— Davidson and Co. Lime Street Square, merchunts—Ashton and 
Crovke, Mauchester, calenderers— Harris and Tremlett, Topsham, Devonshiie, peper- 
manufacturers—Hovdless aud Prickett, West Stockwith, Notting ghamshire, millers — 
Carlile and Pearson, Mitre Court, Milk Street, commission- agents— Forbes and Ri- 
ehards Camdeu Grove, Peckham, carpenters— Drinkwater and Smith, Pershore, Wor- 
cestershire, auctioneers—Keen and Blackband, Eccleshall, Staffurdshire. grocers— 
Spensley and Barrett, Little Wiuchester Street. wasie-silk deaters—W. and J. C. Gre- 
gory, St. Mary-at-Hill, bottled-ale-merchsuts—Chorlton and Boothroyd, Stock port, 
attornies— Wallace and Unthank, John’s Terrace, Hackney Road surgeous — Harding 
and Cv, Bridlington, bankers— M: udeu and Hargreaves, YRochdale, cotton: -manufac- 
turers— Christian and Kennard. Liverpool, hatters— Whitlaw aud Laurie, Argyle 
Street, medical botanists—Gallond and Dodgson, Liverpool, cigar manufacturers—In- 
gram and Co. Liverpool, merchants—Symes and Giles, Bath, brewers— Briscoe and 
Aykroyd, Bradford, Yoikshire, cotton-warp- ~yers— Roscow aud Co. Rochdale, coal- 
proprietors; as far as regards T. Ridyard — Plunkett and Co. Liverpool, cattle-salesmen 
—E. and J. Grafton, Fleet Street, watch-mauufacturers. 

INSOLVENTS. 
Waker, Joun, and Wuire, Cuaries Jewry Street, Aldgate, builders, Nov. 18, 
BANKRUPTs. 

Biunvriy, Francis, New Sarum, grocer, to surrender Dec 4, Jan. 8: solicitor, Mr. 
Sanger. Temple; official assiguee, Mr Johuson, Basinghall Street. 

Burarss. Joun, Cratfield, Suffolk, farmer, Nov. +9, Jan. 3: solicitors, Messrs. 
Holmes and Son, Great James Sticet ; official assignee, Mr. Pennell. Basinghall St, 

Eccirs, Samve, and Rriprxes, Cuarirs, Mauchester, cotton manafacturers Dec. 6, 
Jan. 2: solicitors Bar!ow and Aston, Manchester ; official assignee, Pott Mauchester, 

Jackson, Witxtam, Charlotte Street, Fitzroy Square. paper-hanger, Dec. 2, 31: so- 
licitur, Mr. May, Queen Square ; cflicial assignee, Mr. Edwards, Oid Jewry. 

Newron, Wiiriam, Bath, coal merchant, Dee. 6, Jau. 3: solicitors, Messrs. Mogg, 
Cholwell, near Bristol ; official a-signee, Mr. Hutton, Bristol. 

Rocester, Rover, Hartlepo vol, butcher, Nov. 28, Jan. 10; solicitors, Messrs. Meg- 
gison and Co. Loudon; Mesers. Wilson and Turnbull, Hartlepool ; official assignee, 
Mr. Baker, Newcast!e-upon- Tyne. 

SHERwoop, Tuomas, Tilehur-t, Berkshire, brickmaker, Nov. 29, Jan. 3: solicitors, 
Holmes and Son, Great James Street; official assignee, Pennell, Basinghall Street. 

Stav rs, Jonas, Cottenham, Cambridg veshire, plumber, Dec. 10, Jau. 8: solicitor, 
Mr, Johusou, Waleot Square ; official assignee, Mr. bell, Cole ‘man Street Buildings. 

Tomnrnson, Micnaes, Kidderminster, linendraper, Dec. 2, 31; sulicitors, Messrs, 
Robiuson, Queen Street Place, Upper Thames Street ; Messrs. Hardwick and David- 
son, Basingball Street; official assignee, Mr. W ned Basivghall Street. 

Varpy, Joun Eyre, Portsmouth, ‘draper, Dec. 3, Jan. 9: solicitors, Mr. Moger, Pa- 
ternuster Row; Mr. Devereux, Portsmouth ; official assignee, Mr. Turquand, Old 
Jewry Chambers. 

Urtixa. James Henry, Newman Street Oxford Street, upholsterer, Nov. 29, Jan. 14: 
solicitor. Mr. Hudson, Bucklersbury ; «flicial assiguee, Mr, Follett, Sambrook Court, 
Basinghali Street. DIVIDENDS. 

Dec. 13. Craneis, Maldon, butcher—Dec. 13, Morton, Bishopsgate Street Within, 
eating-house keeper— Dec. 13, Starie, Cutler Street, Houndsditch, carpenter—Dec. 13, 
Jones, Canterbury, victualler—Dec. 14, Kerr, Woolwich, tailor—Dec. 13, Paliiser, 
Moorgate Street, siddier—Dec. 13, Taylor, Brighton, bvokseller— Dec. 13, Simmons 
aud Brook, Dockhead, ironfo unders— Dec 17, Haunum, Threadnecdle Street, in- 
surance-bioker—Dec. 13, Smith and Titlord, Kiog Street, Snowhill, engravers— Dec. 
13, Williams, Faringdon, Berkshire, grocer—Dec. 13. Bright, Wigmore Street, vic- 
tualler— Dec. 20, Daintry and Co. Mauchester, baukers— Dec. 17, Hadfield, Manches- 
ter, file manufacturer—Dec. 17, Gibson, North Scale, Lancashire, coal-merchaut— 
Dec. 18 Sedgwick, Leeds, grocer— Dec. 18, Mouckman, Braaford, Yorkshire, tobaeco- 
nist— Dec. 18, Bell, Keighley, Yorkshire, woulstapler—Dec. 18, Mailalieu, Halifax, 
cottou-spioner— Dec. 18, Swailow, Halifax, corn-miller— Dec. 14, Goddard and Hil, 
Birmingham, merchauts— Dec. 21, Hedcerley, Nottingham, druggist. 

CERTIFICATES, 
To be granted, unless cause be shuwn tu the contrary, on the day of meeting. 

Dee, 17, L., D., H. aud G. F. Smith, Dulverton, Somersetshire, crape-manufacturer 
— Dec. 17, James, Giand Juuction Terrace, Paddington, oilmau—Dec. 17, Sylvester. 
St. Paueras, contractor—Dec. 13, T. Eldridge, Upper North Piace, Gray’s lon 
Road, coach-builder— Dee. 15, Bowen, Merthy Tydvil, grocer—Dec. 16, Moorhouse, 
Rotherham, Yorkshire, cattle dealer— Dec. 13, Rigmaiden, Liverpool, wine-vealer— 
Dec. 16, Fell, Sharples, I 1 Dec. 16, Gibson, North Scale, Lanca- 
shire, cual-merchant, 

Zo be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or befure Dec. 13. 

Plowright, Wells-next the Sea, Norfolk. wine-merchant— Hadfield, Mauchester, file- 
manufacturer— Dunbar,Tottenliam Court Ruad, iroufounder—Reguault, Cheltenham, 
milliner, DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. 

Banister, Portsea, draper ; first div, of Ss. any Saturday; Mr. Green, Alderman- 








bury—Banister, Derby, linendraper ; first div. of 5s. on any Saturday; Mr. Green, 
Aldermanbury— Dickinson and Throp, Blackburn, ironfounders ; fifth div. of 7s. 24g, 
Nov. 26, or any subsequent Tuesday ; Mr. Stanway, Manchester— Barker, Mancheg. 
ter, druggist; first div of 4s. 6d. Nov 26, or any subsequent Tuesday; Mr. Stauway, 
Manchester—Carpenter, Chippenham, inukeeper; first div. of 3s. Nov. 27, or any 
subsequent Wednesday ; Mr. Kyuaston, Bristol. 
SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

Horn, A., Auchtermuchty, manufacturer. Nov. 27, Dec. 28, 

Mita, J., Stonehouse, Lanarkshire, i data Nov. 28, Dec. 20. 
Suaw, J., Cupar, writer, Nov. 27, Dec. 


PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
Saturday| Monday.|Tuesday.|'Wednes.| Thurs. 











3 per Cent. Consols .ereseee| 100% 1003 1903 1003 1004 
Ditto for Account ...cccseses 1003 1004 
3 per Cents. Reduced... t 994 99¢ 
34 per Ceuts Reduced .. p 1023 1023 
Loug Annuities ..6+--ereees- —_— 12 

Bauk Stock, 7 percent. ..... 205 2054 
Inia Stock, 104. — —_— —- 
Exchequer Bills, iid. p. ‘diem 57 v= 59 60 

[udia Bouds, 3} per cent. .... — —_— 


FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Alabama (Sterling ). +065 p. € Ct.: an | Mexican ...ecesseeceeed Pr Cte 
Ausiria® .s00ccccscsooet z= 13 || Ditto (Deferred)....0.005 
Belgian... ecceeeD |Michigan..e.. eee 
Biaciliansc.s.seeseisess 2 "895 '| Mississippi (Sterling) ...6 
| 

















Buenos AyreSeeee. eee 364 || Neapolitan ...eeeee- 
Cuba .cccccccccescocece —_— |New York sets 
Chiliau . ee — 

Cc olumbian of 19240202: 

Dauish .... 

Dutch (Ex 12 “Guilders) «5 
Ditto (Ditto)..... 
Freuch . 

Ditto ...e.e00e 
Iudiana (Sterling) .. 
Lllinois.....eceseoeees 
Kentucky. 


og : 
ll Popwniam .:ooccece 
| Portuguese ...06.+0.+005 
oF || Ditto (Converted) 
83f. 75e.| Russian .....e06. 
—— ||Spanish....eccsocrssseed 


Vek bina’ 


hbeennei Sis EAS. 


ietttiiiititl 


| Ditto (Passive). tee erereeoerees 
eee | Ditto( Deferred) ..ccceceeeseee 
Louisiana (Sterling) . sees | South Carolina ......0..5 p. Ct 
Maryland (Sterling) ....5 — a | United States Bank ....eecessoe 
Massachusetts (Sterliug)5 = — Virginia. c.cccccocccose 


SAaawne 








SHARES 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 

Minrs— Banxs— 

Bulanose. cocssccccoccvcccoce| Australasian ..c.cccsececceces 

Brazilian Imperial.......+0.. British North American ....++ 

Ditto (St. Johu del Rey) .«. 6! Colonial ....cccccecccccccces| 

British Lron...eeeesoreees London aud Westminster .....| 

Caudunga .ccccccevcsccce London Joint Stock......ee+6 

Cobre Copper esesesoesoreees National of Irveland.... 
Raitways— i National Provincial.... 

Edinburgh and Glasgow....«- Provincial of Irelaud... 

Eastern Counties ....+6. Unioa of Australia... 

Grand Juuction ..... Uniou of London .ccsessseeee 

Great North of England . 7 |, Docks— 

Great Western.. ..0...6 el oli East and West BM <ercenses 

Liverpool and Manchester . 

London and Brightou .....+- Mie 

London and Blackwall....... 

Loudon and Greeuwich....... 

London «ud Birmiugham.....| 

Loudon aud Croy don ws. oo se 

Manchester aud Leeds.....+! 113 

Midland .oo0-0c000scesccecccfhOSeXDe 

South-eastern and Dover..... ate “¢ un. 

South-western. . 

York and North Midiand:: coe am 


| 
| 


St. Katherine o..scccseserees 
MISCELLANEOUS — 

Australian Agricultural.,....6 
Britis American Land,...... 
Canada....c.ccocececs 
General Steam... 

New Zealand..cccccsssecsses 
Royal Mail Steam ...6...00.6! 
South Australian.... Seal 
Van Diemeu’s Land... ..0.4+.! 








BULLION, METALS, 
Gold, Foreign in Bars ...peroz. 31, ass 9d. | Copper, British Cakes.perton 841. AA to 
Old Spanisii, oe Pillar Do siheoe 0 0 Iron, British Bars... coos 5 
Mexican Dollars.... .. 0 ‘ 10 
Silverin Bars, Siawdaras seovee O O 0 


Lead, British Pig. . 
Steel, English.cccecsecsessee 0 0 0 


ecco 
ecco 





GRAIN, Mark ei November 22, 


Wheat, Red New4s 1043) Rye sesconeses 340098 asic: £7 10 36| Oats, Feed . Hots 
Fine ....00- +» 45| Barley.. 26. 27| White. : ine so « 23,.24 
"$8 +. 42] Malting......31.. 33 
746 oe - Malt, Ordinary. 54. aS 
secceee 50. Fine......... 58. 


Superfine New4s *o 3a Peas, Hog.... “Bt 135 Harrow. yeas 36... 38 





AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. DUTY ON FOREIGN CORN 
Per Quarter (Imperial) of England and Wales. F i 
Wheat ...... 46s. wzd.q Rye. - « 868.105, 
Barley.. 34 P 37) 8 
Oats ... 34 «CG a 
Weekly ‘Averages forthe Week ending Nov. 16. 
Wheat, 468. 4d.—Barley, 35s. 9d.—Outs, 21s. 9J,—Rye, 348. 2d.—Beans, 378. 3d.—Peas, 348, 6d, 





FLOUR. PROVISIONS, 
Town-made....ssseveeesessper sack 403, ito 453.| BUTTER—Pest Fresh, 17s. Od. per doze 
Seconds,..... 35 40 Carlow, 41. 10s. to 51. Os, per cwt. 

Essex and Suffolk; on board ‘ship... 30 — 35 BACON, Irish, pet CWhesesseees 449.0 4046 
Norlolk and Stockton.......e.0.00. 30 <= 3% CHEESE, Cheshire .. E 
BRAN... sper quarter 0s.to Os. Derby Plain.... 
POLLAKD, fine . 0s. to Os, HAMS, York...eccosese a 
BREAD, 5d, to 74a. ‘the sib. Loaf. EGGS, French... per 120 6s 8d» to 93, 0de 


HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 

CUMBERLAND, SMITHFIELD. PORTMAN. WHITECHAPE | 
ee a ccccesccccces oe WRess NEW conve: Giiece Tilbciens “Gina Dicseens Bee: 1088 
gu 2. 106 ... 0 0 0 





es. = a © 
Clover...... ee . socce . 0 
Wheat Straw .....ccceeeeee B2 oe 36 . ve BH weeee 0 


HOPs. POTATOES. 
Kent Pockets.,......... cecubacane 1208, to 1808. | York Reds,.....000- sinceoeee r to wi fore 
Choice Ditto...., cvcee — 225 cee Be Re.ts 

Sussex Pockets, , eee 130 — 147 65 

Fine Ditto .....00¢ 15u — 155 


BUTCHEKS’ MEAT. 
Paes AND LEADENHALL,* 
oe 28 «to 3s, Od, tu Ss, 6d. . 
0 








SMITHFIELD.” 
8d.to 38 4d 
o . 8 8 
-. 8 
2 4 « 4 0 
EMD cccossecess: 6 0 ese ‘Oa f 8 
To sink the offal—per sl dbs. 
HEAD OF CATTLE AT SMITHFIELD. 
jeasts, Sheep. alves. 
Friday...cccvscecsseccsccesee S02 sevcsese  3s550 sevcereee 15L 
Monday .ccccccaveccsescceses 3,699 ccccccce 27,090 ccocecece seeeeees 





OILS, COALS, CANDLES. 


GROCERIES. 
Rape Oil ......e+s monger ae Ll. ide 6d Os. 4 
2 ts 6 


TEA, Bohea, fees: lb, 
Congou, fine secceesee ; 
€ Sotichos fine. 
‘peridoo 0 0 Oe icy Bo. 1d.-per Ib. das 
CANDLES, pone ey 5s.8d,to 5a. 6d. COFFEE, fine (inbd) Leaaebr Car ar ‘ 
Moulds (6d. perdoz, Seren) 7s. 6d, Good Ordinary .oceseesee AG on 
COALS, Hetton ,,.,..+0.++0. 234, 6d. SUGAR, Muscovado, . per cwt. oe of. 


BRR coedictetcdccves Os0ce0 UuMs Mele West [ndia Molasses,, 20s, 0d, to 24% 








Green, 
$. 2d, 
neheg. 
uway, 
or any 


n 


a ks a Hel Naas 


eee SS OS 


THE SPECTATOR, 


1125 





ART-UNION OF LONDON. 


By authority of Parliament. The Lists for the cur- 
rent year are vow open, and an early subscription is soli- 
cited. The Engraving by Mr. G. T. Doo, after the Picture 

W. Mulready, R.A., ‘‘ The Convalesceut.”’ isin a for- 
ward state. A finished proof of ‘‘ The Castle of Ischia.’’ 
engraved for the Subscribers of 1844, may be seen at the 
Office. Due notice will be given to every Subscriber 
when the impressions are ready for distribution. 

Georce Gopwrn, | Honorary 
Lewis Pocock, _ | Secretaries. 
4, Trafalgar Square, 20th November 1844. 


} Fgh arts AND BIRMINGHAM 
R 





AILWAY.—WARWICK and LEAMINGTON 
BRANCH RAILWAY.—NOTICE—The OPENING of 
this RAILWAY for TRAFFIC is POSTPONED from 
Monpay the 2d to Monpay the 9th Decemser. 

By order, R. Creep, Sec. 
Office, Euston Station, 18th Nov. 1844. 


RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 1, Princes Street, Bank, London, 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliameut, IV. Vict. 





cap. 9. 
HALF CREDIT RATES OF PREMIUM. 

Persous assured according to these rates are allowed 
credit (without security) for half the amount of the first 
seven Annual Premiums, paying interest thereon at the 
rate of 5 per ceut per annum, with the option of paying 
off the principal at any time, or having the amount de- 
ducted trom the sum assured when the Policy becomes a 
claim. 

Policies may thus be effected at lower rates than are 

enerally required for the term of seveu years only; 
whilst the holders have the same security for the payment 
of their claims, whenever death may happen, as if they 
paid double the amount of premium, which would be 
charged for assurances effected in the usual way. 

EXTRACT FROM THE HALF CREDIT RATES OF PREMIUM. 
Annual Premium required for an Assurance of 100/, for 

the Whole Term of Life. 





Aue Halt Premium tor | Whole Premium 
=: seveu years. | after seven years. 
—_—___ { } 

tsk  " £28 | 
30 | | 23 6 | 
35 1 411 } 2 910 } 
40 r9 2 | 218 4 
45 1 14 10 | 39 8 | 
50 226 | 45 0 | 
55 212 9 } 5 35 6 | 
60 3.6 8 { 613 4 | 








ce} 
iP 
4 
= 
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Moraison, Resident Director. 

COTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, Incorporated by Royal 

Charter ; Established 1831. Head Office, 26, St. Audrew’s 

Square, Ediuburgh; London Office, 61 A, Moorgate 

Street. PRESIDENT. 

His Grace the Duke of Buccirvca and QuEENSBERRY. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS. 
The Right Hon. Lord Gray | David M. M. Chrichton, 
Sir Neil Menzies, Bart., of Esq., of Raukeilour. 
Meuzies. 





Roserr Curistie, Manager. 

The leading principle of this Mutual Assurance Society 
is, that the whole Profits are divisible among the Policy- 
holders every three years. Iv illustration of the eminent 
success which has attended the Society, it may be stated 
that the additious made to Policies have been at the rate 
of 2 per cent per annum on the sum assured aud on the 
vested bonus. 

Thus the holder of a Policy for 1,000/. effected on the 
Ist of March 1832, will, if it become a cl:im during the 

resent year, be entitled to 1,297/.; or if effected on or 

efore the Ist March 1833, to 1,275/.; and so on as re- 
gards other Policies. 

The Accumulated Fund exceeds 260,000/., and the 
annual revenue is above 70,000/., the whole being ina 
course of steady and increasing prosperity. 

No other Life Assurance iustitution whatever can war- 
rantably hold out greater advantages to parties Assuring 
than this Society does. Wiiiram Cook, 

61 A, Moorgate Street Agent for London, 


COTTISH (Wwows’ Funp) LIFE 
ASSURANCE ; 

Constituted by Act of Parliament; Instituted A.D. 1815. 
Prestpent—The Earl of ROSEBERY, K.T. 
Capital accumulated and invested upwards of 1,450,000/. 
Annual Revenue upwards of 220,000/, 

The Directors are now empowered to grant Assurances 
for fixed sums, without any claim ou the part of those in 
right of the Policies to participate in the surplus fund or 
profit of the Society. 

There is vo Office in Scotland, and very few in Eug- 
land, which can compete with this society in respect 
either of the amount of insurances effected annually and 
the number of Policies issued, or of the advautages 
afforded to the members insured, whether participating 
in the Profit Fund or not. 

The total amount of Sums Insured siuce the Society 
was established is nearly Six Millions and a Halfsterling. 

The amount Insured during the last Seven Years has 
on an average been upwards of Half a Million Anuually, 

The amount offered for Tusurance in One Year alone 
was upwards of 790,000/. 

One of the leading characteristics of the Scciety is, the 
liberal, punctual, and simple manner in which the claims 
are settled, combiued with the very great care bestowed 
by the Directors (with the advice aud assistance of the 
Medical Officers) in the selection of lives. Instead of 
affording every facility to parties to join the Society, aud 
afterwards throwing all mauner of unnecessary obstacles 
in the way of settlement when the claim emerges, the 
Directors proceed upou the opposite priuciple of being 
Most cautious and particular in their inquiries before ad- 
Mittisg members to the benefits of the Society; bat after 
being admitted they are eutitled to all the advautages 
which the Society affords to each class of insured respec- 
tively, aud when the claim emerges, no undue delay 
takes place, and no difficulties which can be avoided are 
interposed to prevent an easy and expeditious settlement. 

orms of Proposals, and every necessary information, 
May be obtained at the Head Oilice, Edinburgh, 5, St. 
Andrew Square; or at any of the Society’s Agencies. 
Edinburgh, October 1844. 
oun Mackenzie£, Manager. 





SUBSCRIPTIONS 


THE NATIONAL TESTIMONIAL 


MR. ROWLAND HILL, 
Author of the Penny Postage, 


WILL CLOSE ON SATURDAY NEXT THE 
30th NOVEMBER. 


Or all the sonrces of income state! in the receutly 
published Quarterly Returns of the Public Revenue 
nove exhibit so large a proportionate increase as the 
Post-office. On the year’s net revenne, the Customs 
have increased at the rate of about 10 per cent, the Ex- 
cise 14 per cent. the Property-tax 2 per cent, while the 
Post-oflice revenue, under its almost nominal rate ofa 
penny, has increased above 134 per cent, and the in- 
crease ou the quarter has been even as much as 25 per 
cent. 

These cheering resnits show, that (though the plan of 
Penny Postage is vet but imperfectly tried) the complete 
restoration of the Pust-office revenue to its amount be- 
fore the Penny Post» ge was adopted is not a far distant 
event; and the City of London Mercantile Committee 
on Postage desire to impress these satisfactory results 
most emphatically upon the public. in announcing the 
approaching close of the Natioual Testimonial to Mr. 
Rowland Till. 
great moral and commercial adcantages of the Penny 


All parties are unanimous upou the 
Postage. Its expedievey as a financial step has b en the 
sole ground of question ; but now, even this can scarcely 
be doubted: for, let it be remembered. that the Old Post- 
age Revenue had been absolutely stationary for twenty 
years,—retrogressive in fact, if we consider the increase 
of population. education, and commerce, during the pe 
tied. The ch.age which Penny Postage has effected, is 
to make the Post office 
source of national income, bidding fair to beeome more 
profitable than it has ever been. The Committee, there- 
fore, call upon the public to reward, with suitable grati- 
tude, the anthor of this great and triumphant measure. 


tevenue the most bucyant 


The Committee have the satisfiction to announce, that 
the subscriptions, headed by the chiefs of political parties 


10,0002. cannot be held to be a snfficient national reward 
for such national services. The Committee, therefore, 
urge upon the nation at least todouble this sum. If every 
letter writer, for only » single week. would pay a twa- 
peuny instead of a penuy rate for his letters, the amount 
and more, would be raised. In proportion as the public 
show their gratitude to Mr. Hill, so they strengthen the 
chances for the complete adoption of his plan, now bat 
partially carried out. Its perfection will bring greatly 
increased convenience to themselves, and increased ad- 
vantage to the Post-office Revenue. 

Never have the services of any Public Benefactor been 
requited as Mr. Hill’s have been. Quitting a permanent 
situation fur a temporary public engagemeut to carry out 
his plan, Mr. Hill's services, whilst bis plan was not vet 
carried out, were dispensed with, aud he received the 
following acknowledgments of his merits, and—nothing 
more. 

« T gladly avail myself,’ writes the preseut Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer ‘‘ of the opportunity of expre-sing 
mv sense of the satisfactory manner in which, during my 
tenure of office, you have discharged the several duties 
which have been from time to time committed to you.”’ 

* Tentertain,’”’ writes Sir Robert Peel. (sho has also 
subscribed j0/. to the Testimouial,) ‘* a due sense of the 
motives by which your conduct, in respect te Post-office 
arrangements. has been actuated. and of the zeal and 
fidelity with which you have discharged the daties com- 
mitted to you.” 

Mr. Trevelyan, on behalf of the Lords of the Treasury, 
writes thus - 

“¢T am also commanded by their Lordshins to take 
this opportunity of stating, that they consider it due to 
you, ou the termination of your engagement with the 
Government, to express to you the approbation with 
which they have rezarded your zealous exertions in the 
execution of the duties which have been entrusted to you, 
and how materially the efficiency of the Post-office ar- 
rangements has been promoted by the care and intelli- 
gence evinced by you in the consideration of the various 
important questious which have been referred to you.” 

Under these circumstances the Committee call upon 
the public to come forward with due generosity, and re- 
ward Mr. Hill themselves, as the unrequited inventor of 
the great measure of Penny Postage ; a measure which 
has opened the blessings of free correspondence to the 
Teacher of Religion, the Mau of Seience and Literature, 
the Merchant and Trader, and the whole British family, 
especially the poorest and most defenceless portion of it ; 
a measure which is the greatest boon conferred iv mo- 
dern times on all the social interests of the civilized 
world, for Penny Postage is spreading its influence 
throughout Europe, and reaching eveu Russia. The 
Committee rely on the gratitude of their countrymeu, 
and feel sure that this, their last appeal, will oot be made 
in vain. 


(Signed) Georor LArpent, Chairman, 





Subscription Cards aud every information, &c. may be 
obtained on application to the Secretary, Mr. Groner 





J 
Office iu London, 7, Pall Mall, Hugu M‘ Kean, Agent, 


Wansky, solicitor, 3, Mvorgate Street, Loudon, 





and of commercial wealth, already reach 100007. But | 


ATIONAL TESTIMONIAL TO 
MR. ROWLAND HILL, 
AUTHOR OF THE PENNY POSTAGE, 
Sir Georse Larpent, Bart. Chairman and Treasurer, 
The Amount Collected exceeds £10,000. 

This Subscription will be closed on Saturpay Next 
the 30th Nuvemarr. The name of every Subscriber will 
be forwarded to Mr. Hrit, and Lists will be Published and 
given to Subscribers on application to the Secretary. 

The following Bankers receive Subscriptions. 

Messrs. Barnett, Hoares, and Co. 62, Lombard Street, 

Messrs. Bouverie and Co. 11, Haymarket. 

Messrs. Cunlilfes, Brooks, and Co. 24, Lombard Street. 

Roger Cunliffe, ksq. 24. Bucklersbury. 

Messrs. Cursies and Co. 29, Cornhill. 

Messrs. Drewett and Fowler, Princes Street, Bank. 

Messrs. Hanbury, Taylor, aud Co.60, Lombard Street. 

Messrs. Jones, Loyd, and Co. 43, Lothbury. 

Messrs. Masterman and Co. 35, Nicholas Lane. 

Messrs. Prescott, Grote aud Co. 62, Threadueedle St, 

Messrs. Robarts and Co. 15, Lombard Street. 

Messrs. Rogers aud Co, 29, Clemeut’s Lane. 

Messrs. Stone, Martin, and Co. 63, Lombard Street. 

Messrs. Twinings and Co. 216, Strand. 

Messrs. Strahan and Co. 218, Strand. 

London and Westminster Bank, Lothbury. 


Ditto Ditto, 4, Stratford Place, Oxford Street. 
Ditto Ditto, 9, Waterloo Place, Pail Mall. 
Ditto Ditto, 213. High Holborn. 

Ditto Ditto, 3, Wellington Street, Borough. 
Ditto Ditto, 87, Whitechapel High Street. 


Loudon and County Bankiug Co. 71, Lombard Street. 

The Commercial Bank of Loudon, Lothbury, and Hen- 
rietta Street. 

Loudon Joint Stock Bauk, Princes Street. 

Postage Stamps, Post office Orders, &e., sent fo the 
Secretary, Mr. Greoxge Wansey, Solicitor, 3, Moorgate 
Street. London. will be duly acknowledged, 


~! UPERIOR Winter WaTerrPRooF 


Waraprers, Ovtsip—E GARMENTS OF ALL KINDS,‘ 
SHoortne-Jackets, &c.—An extensive variety of the 
above iu new and greatly improved materials (in lieu of 
the unsightly and vulgar Tweeds) now ready; also of 
BERDOE’S well known aud much approved VENTI- 
LATING FROCKS for all Seasons, guarauteed to ex- 
clade any rain whatever. As wiuter approvches, atten- 
tiov is ayain invited to the advertiser’s VENTILATING 
WATERPROOF, which renders any garment thuroughly 
impervious to rain. This fact is established beyond all 
contradictiou by more than six years’ extensive and most 





























successful trial. W. Berpoe, Tailor, Waterproufer, &e, 
69, Cornhill, (North side.) 


Be? EY’S FISH SAUCE— 
E. LAZENBY and SON, having numerous 
complaints from Families who are imposed upon by 
svurlousimitatious of their HARVEY'S FISH SAUCE, 
request Purchasers to observe that each bottle of the 
enuine article bears the name of ‘* Witutam LazenBy’?® 
gu the back, iu addition to the front label used so 
many years. and signed ‘‘ ELIZABETH LAZENBY.”* 
E. LAZENBY and SON’S ESSENCE OF AN- 
CHOVIES continues to be preptred with that peculiar 
care which has rendered it so justly admired as Sauce 
for Salmon, Turbot, Cod, Soles, Eels, &e.; and is 
mavafactured only at their old-established Fish Sauce 
Warehouse, No. 6, Edwards Street, Portman Square. 


ETTS’S PATENT BRANDY, 

CAPSULED.— Consumers oF Baranpy are re- 
spectfully informed, that J. T. Betrs Jauior and Co. 
will not be respousible for any BortLep Baanpy that is 
not protected agaiust fraudulent substitation by the 
Patest Merau.ic CapsuLes. embossed with the words— 
« Berts’s Patent Branpy, 7, SMIYHFIELD Bars."’ Sold 
by the most respectable Wiue aud Spirit Merchants, in 
Town and Country, at 3s. 6d. per Botle—the Bottle in- 
cluded. Berrs’s Parent Bravpy is used. in preference to 
Foreign, at Guy s, St. George's, and the other Principal 
Hospitals, &c. throughout the Kingdom. Altention is 
especially requested to the security afforded by the 
Parent Merartic Capsvies. Country Dealers are ad- 
vertised in the Proviueial Journals ; and Lists of London 
Dealers may be obtained at the Distitnery; where 
quantities of uot less thau Two Gallous may be supplied, 
in bulk at 18s. per Gallon; aud in Bottles—Cases and 
Bottles included —at 20s, per Gal.—7, Smitarie.p Bars. 


JUNN’S VEGETABLE OIL, 4s. 6d. 
I per Imperial Gallon. THomas Nunna d Sons, 
Grocers and Oil Merchauts, (upwards of Thirty-two 
Years Purveyors to the Honourable Society of Liucolas 
Inu,) 19, Great James Street, Bedford Row, confidently 
recommeud the above OIL to the Public. It gives a 
clear aud brilliant light, perfectly free from smell or 
smoke, does not corrode the Lamps nor congeal in the 
Coldest Weather, and will be fonud to answer ail the 
purposes of Sperm Oil at two-th.rds the cost for the Solar 
Lamp. Itis fir more durable, cleauly, aud economical, 
thau the Common Fish Oil, which corrodes and spuils the 
Lamp. T. N. and Sous would draw attentivn to their 
much-admired Composite Caudles, which give a brilliant 
light without suufliug, 10s. 64, per dozen pouuds; also 
their much-admired Margarine Wax Lights, 18s. ; and 
their Plaited Wick Sperm and Finest Wax Candles, 27s, 
per dozen pounds. 


OWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL.— 
The singular virtues of this successful iuvention 
for restoring, preserving, aud beautifying the Human 
Hair, are too well kuown and appreciated to need com- 
ment. The very facts of the high and distinguished patron- 
age itenjoys, its general use iu all countries, together 
with numerous testimouials constaatly reeeived iutts fa- 
vour, are authorities which stamp its superior excel- 
lence and title over all attempts of a similar nature, 
Being universally preferred, its consequent yreatdemand 
excites the cupidity of unprincipled shopkeepers, who 
vend the most spurious trash as the ‘Genuine’ Macassar 
Oil; whereas the genuine article is wholly the inveution 
and property of A. Row:anp aud Soy, and the amalga- 
mation of its costly exetic materials renders abortive any 
attempt to discover its component parts — thus proving the 
imposition of alt other articles bearing the title of ‘* Ma- 
cassar Oil."’ The genuine article has the Words ROW- 
LAND’S MACASSAR Ol Lengraved ia two lines ou the 
wrapper; and ou the back of the wrapper nearly 1,500 
times, containing 29.023 letters. Price 3s. 64.5 78.5 
Family Bottles, (equal to 4small,) 10s. 6d.; aud double 
that size, 21s. per Bottle. Sold by A. Rowzayp and Son, 
20, Hattun Garden, and by respectable Chemists {and 
Perfumers, 
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GENTLEMAN, compelled by loss 
of health to resign the Civil Service of the 
H.E.1.C., and who has devoted several years to agri- 
cultural pursuits, is now desirous of obtaining the situ- 
ation of Land Steward or Overseer. The Advertiser is 
33 years of age, and unmarried. References of the 
highest respectability will be given. Address M. M., 
228, Piccadilly. 


YOUNG LADY, or Two Sisters, may 

obtain a comfortable HOME, good society, and 
other advantages, in a smal! family occupying a large 
house in the West end of Edinburgh, and possessed of a 
good establishment of servants. Every communication 
will be considered confidential, and satisfactory refer- 
euces will be given aud required. Apply, by letter, to 
M.S. D., care of Messrs. Roperrson aud Scorr, News- 
paper Agents, George Street, Edinburgh. 








I | ODGSON AND ABBOTT'S PALE 

ALE.—This highly celebrated BEER, which has 
been held in such high repute in India for nearly a Cen- 
tury, and is sostrongly recommended by the Faculty in this 
Country to Invalids and others for its touical properties, 
ean be procured ovly by orders addressed to E. Anporr, 
Bow Brewery ; his City Office, 98, Gracechurch Street ; 
or from D. Lrppte, 67, Princes Street, Leicester Square. 


HE BEST ENGLISH WATCHES. 

—A. B. SAVORY and SONS, Watchmakers, No. 9, 
Cornhill, Loudon, opposite the Bank, request the at- 
tention of purchasers to their stock of London-made 
PATENT LEVER WATCHES, which are manufactured 
by themselves in their own house. In silver cases, with 
the detached escapement and jewelled, the prices are 
four Guineas and a half, Six and Eight Guineas each ; 
or in Gold Cases, 10, 12, 14, and 16 Guineas each. The 
very large stock offered for selection includes every de- 
scription, enabling a customer to select that which is 
more particularly adapted to his own use. 


PEARSON ON THE CREED. BY NICHOLS. 
In a very large volume, 8vo. closely printed, with 
Copious Notes. &c. Price 10s. 6d. cloth, 

N EXPOSITION OF THE CREED. 

By Joun Pearson, D.D. Lord Bishop of Chester. 

A New Edition, Revised and Collated with the best 
copies. 

London: Printed for Taomas Trae, 73, Cheapside. 

Where may be had a New Edition of 

FULLER'S CHURCH HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 

by Nicnots, 3 vo's. 8vo. Price 27s. in cloth. 
AXTON’S BOTANICAL 
DICTIONARY. 

A Pocket Botanical Dictionary, comprising under an 
Alphabetical Arrangement the Names. Latin and Eng- 
lish, Mode of Management and Culture, the different 
varieties, time of flowering. when first brought to Eng- 


land, aud by whom, of every Flower, Shrub, Tree, { 


Herb, &c., kuown and cultivated in this country. By 
JosepH Paxron, F.L.S.H.S., Assisted by Professor 
Linney, I’.R.S. 

London: Anpaews’s Circulating Library, 167, New 
Bond Street. 

Just Ready, the Second Edition, iv ] vol, demy 8vo. 
‘ vi 
** The best book of Eastern Travel that we know.” 
—Evaminer. 

** Graphic in delineation, animated in style, frank in 
manuer, and artistical in the choice and treatment of sub- 
jects selected for presentation.’’—Spectator. 

“The author has wit and humour that shed ap illus- 
trative gleam on every object which he describes, placing 
it iv the happiest relief. The book is as ‘ light as light,’ 
and lively as life, yet are there in it pas-ages and scenes 
which -would make most men grave and solemn.’’— 


Atheneum. 
Joun Oxuivier, Publisher, 59, Pall Mall. 








MR. NEWBY'S NEW WORKS IN THE PRESS. 
On the 26th instant, iu 2 vols. 
A NTI-CONINGSBY; OR, THE NEW 
GENERATION GROWN OLD. 
**Who'll exchange old lamps for new.” 
Also, Just Ready, in 3 Vols. 
LIFE AT FULL LENGTH, 
A Tale of the Poor-Laws. 
Just Ready, New Pastime for Christmas, 

With I\luminated Frontispiece Forfeit. 1s. 6d. 
THE POETICAL BOOK OF FATE, 
Dedicated to Mr. Puncu, and respectfully addressed to 
all who know how to be merry and wise. 


MR. NEWBY’S NEW WORKS NOW READY, 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
HE GAMBLER’S WIFE. 
‘ Mrs. Grey is a graceful and elegant writer.’ — 
Atheneum. 

“The ‘Gambler’s Wife’ has a sound practical moral 
attached to it, that the most dull or the most giddy can- 
not fail to feel aud take to heart.’’— Bell’s Messenger. 

“* Mrs. Grey describes life vividly and powerfully, yet 
with an exquisite and delicate delineation of unobtrusive 
emotions all pure and beautiful.’’—Freeman's Journal. 

2. ALGERIA: Past and Present. By J. 11. 

Biorenp, Esq. 

3, THE COURT PARTIAL, 2 vols. 

4. RIDES in the PYRENEES. 2 vols. 

5. IRELAND AND ITS RULERS. 3 vols. 

6. THE BLIND MAN AND HIS GUIDE, 8 vols. 
THE GRANDFATHER, | 3 vols. 

THE YOUNG WIDOW. 3 vols. Second Edition. 


THE WANDERING JEW. 
HE FAMILY HERALD, Part 19, for 


i vol. 


7. 
8. 


Decemuenr, Price 6d. contains a full, free, and faith- | 


ful translation of all that has appeared, up to the present 
time, of Eugeue Sue’s extraordivary, mysteriously true, 
and highly interesting Tale. The Numbers (63 to 83) of 
the Family Herald, coutaining the first four Volumes of 
the Original, cost only 2s. ; or, neatly stitched in coloured 
covers, (Parts 15 to 19,) 2s. 6d. Give Orders to any 
Bookseller in the United Kingdom to procure them in 
his next parcel. 

The Family Herald is a welcome guest in every home, 
it is the cheapest and most entertaining Literary Miscel- 
Jany ever Published, wisdom and cheerfulness, mirth 
and propriety, are so happily blended in its pages, as to 
unite tbe favourable opinion of all classes, sexes, and 
ages. No politics—nvo controversy—no personalities— 
no ribaldry, 














NEW ILLUSTRATED WORK. 


On November 30th, with the Magazines, in demy 8vo. Price One Guinea, handsomely 
bound, gilt leaves, 


CHILDE HAROLD’S PILGRIMAGE. 


BY LORD BYRON. 
A New Edition, with Sixty Vignette Engravings. 
*,* Specimens can be szen at every Library. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Small 8vo. 7s. cloth ; 10s. 6d. morocco, 
OURS OF MEDITATION AND 
DEVOTIONAL REFLECTION ; upon various 
subjects connected with the Religious. Moral, and Social 

Duties of Life. By H. ZscHoxxe. Translated from the 

German by James D. Haas. 

““In Germany this work has reached twenty-three 
editions, and is well known as one of the most popular 
devotional books. * * * Asthis abridgment contains 
wholesome reflections on divers religious and moral sub- 
jects, without being confined to any particular sect, it 
promises to be much read in this country.””"—Times. 

Cuapman and Hann, 186, Strand. 

On Thursday next will be Published, large square 8vo. 
18s. elegantly bonud in stamped vellum cloth, bronze 
edged, and lettered, 

EYNARD THE FOX; a Renowned 
Apologue of the Middle Age. Reproduced in 

Rhyme. Embellished throughout with Scroll Capitals 

in Colours, from W. od-block Letters made expressly for 

this Work, after Designs of the Twelfth and Thirteenth 

Centuries. With an Introduction by Samuven Nayor, 

late of Queen's College, Oxford. 

London : Loneman. Brown, Green, and Lonamans. 

NEW VIEWS OF INSANITY. 
Published this Day, 8vo. 12s. cloth, 
HE DUALITY OF THE MIND, 
proved by the Structure. Functions, aud Diseases 
of the Brain, and by the Phenomena of Meutal De- 
rangement. aud shown to be essential to Moral Respon- 
sibility. With an Appendix: 1. On the Lofluence of 

Religion on Insanity ; 2. Conjectures on the Nature of 

the Mental Operations; 3. On the Management of Lu 

natic Asylums. by A. L. Wiean, M.D. 

Londov ; Loneman, Brown, Green, aud LonaMAns. 


Just Published, (for the Use of Schools,) Price 5s, 


cloth boards, 4 
HE ARITHMETIC OF ANNUI- 
TIES and LIFE ASSURANCE; or Compound 
Interest Simplified : explaining the Value of Aunnities 








Certain, Contingent ou Oue or Two Lives, and the Va_ues | 
of As-urances in Single and Annual Payments, and com- | 


prebending the Values of Leases, Peusions, Freeholds, 


and Reversionary Sums, in Possession or Expectation | 


Immedia‘e, Deferred, or Temporary, illustrated with 
Practical aud Familiar Examples. By Evwarp Baytts, 
Actuary of the Anchor Life Assurance Company. 
L ndou: Loxeman, Brown, Green, and LonaMans. 
THE NEW SWEDISH NOVEL. 
Just Published, 2 vols. post 8vo. Price 21s. 
HE ROSE OF TISTELON; a Tale 
of the Swedish Coast. A True Story, found by 
the Author in the Books of a Swedish Lawyer. By Emt- 
ui— Caren. Translated from the Origiual Swedish. 
“A story of surpassing interest—a tale of exceeding 
pathos and power.’’— Atlas, 
«Its Swedish scenery aud mauners have nearly asmuch 
novelty as in ‘ The Neighbours.’ ’’—Spectator. 
“Suck a work as Crabbe would have produced had he 
written in prose.’’— Court Journal. 
London: Loxeman, Brows, Green, aid Longmans. 





NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF * THE LIFE 
OF A TRAVELLING PHYSICIAN,” 
Published This Day, post 8vo. Price 9s. cloth, : 

A N APOLOGY for the NERVES; 

or théir Importance and Influence in Health and 
Disease. By Sir Georoe LeFevre, M.OD., Author of 
‘©The Life of a Travelling Physician,” ‘* Cholera,” 
*¢ Therma! Comfort,’”’ &c. 
By the Same Author, 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 

THE LIFE OF A TRAVELLING PHYSICIAN ; 
including Twenty Years’ Wauderings through the greater 
part of Europe, 

London: Loxeman, Brown, GREEN, and LonemANs. 
HAYDON’S LECTURES ON PAINTING. 

Just Published, 8vo. illustrated with Designs drawn 

on Wo d by Mr. Haydon, 12s. cloth, 
{ ECTURES ON PAINTING AND 
DESIGN, delivered at the Royal Institution, 
London, the London Lustitution, the University of Ox- 
ford, &e. By B. R. Haypon, Historical Painter. 


“A volume which in all its parts is equally inge- | 


nious, instructive, and entertaining, and does no less 


honour tothe moral nature of the author than to his ori- | 
We are satisfied that there is no other man | 


ginal genius. 
living who could have produced a work on art so full of 


valuable matter as these Lectures, which we would 


sooner place in the hands of the young artistthan all the | 


other books on paintiug ever written put together.’— | 
| afford pleasure aud profit to every reader.”” —Athenaum. 


Britannia. 

London: Loneman, Brown, Green, and Lonamans. 
NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR LOW, 
This Day, 8vo. with numerous Wood- Eugravings, 21s, 


N LANDED PROPERTY, and the 


Economy of Estates; comprehending the Relation | 
of Landlord and Tenant, and the Priueiples and Forms | 


of Leases; Farm-Buildings, Enclosures, Drains, Em 

bankments, Roads, and other Rural Works ; Minerals; 

aud Woods. By Davin Low, Esq. F.R.S.E., Professor 

of Agriculture in the University of Edinburgh, &c. &c. 
By the Same Author. 

ELEMENTS OF PRACTICAL AGRICULTURE, 
Fourth Edition, 8vo. 21s. 

THE BREEDS of the DOMESTICATED ANI- 
MALS of GREAT BRITAIN. 2 vols. 4to. with 56 Co- 
loured Plates. 167, 16s. 

AN INQUIRY into the NATURE of the SIMPLE 
BODIES of CHEMISTRY. 8vo. 6s. 

London; Loneman, Brown, Green, and Lonemans, 














CRUIKSHANK’S COMIC ALMANACK, 
Now Ready, Price 2s. 6d. 
OMIC ALMANACK, 1845; contain. 
ing 12 Eugravings by Georae Crurksuank, and 
numerous other Lilustratious. Among the Piates are— 
Twelfth Night Festivities—St. Valeutine’s Day—An 
niversary of St. Patrick—Lady. Day, Old and New Style 
—Spring Fancies—Festival of St. Paul’s—Horticultural 
Fate—Summery Justice—Stirring Up the Great Fire of 
London—The Fall of the Leaf—Court of Young Eng- 
land—The National Gallery: Boxing Night, &c. &c, 
D. Roau, 86, Fleet Street. 





Lately Published, Price 6s. 8vo. cloth, 
N DYSMENORRH(CEA, and other 
Uterine Affections in connexion with Derange. 
ment of the Assimilating Functions, By Epwarp Riapy, 
M.D., Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians ; Senior 
Physician to the General Lying-in Hospital, &c. 
* Dr. Rigby’s work is worthy the attentive perusal of 
all who feel any interest in uterine pathology.’’—Lancet 
London: Henry ReNsnaw, 356, Strand. | 


ORKS OF THOMAS CARLYLE, 
PAST AND PRESENT. _ Post 8vo. 10s. 6d, 
p,ZECTURES on HEROES and HERO-WORSHIP 
rice 9s j 


FRENCH REVOLUTION, A History. 3 








vols. 25s. 
_ CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS Essays, 
5 vols. 35s. 
CHARTISM. lvol. 5s. 
TRANSLATION of GOETHE’S WILHELM MEIS. 
TER. 3vols. 18s. 
F and Harr, 186, Strand, 


In crown 8yo.with 21 Plates aud many cuts, Price 10s. 6d, 
; a New Edition (the Fourth) of 
7IEWS OF THE ARCHITECTURE 
OF THE HEAVENS. By J. P. Nicuot, LL.D. 
Professor of Practical Astronomy in the University of 
Glasgow. Also, a New Edition of . 
VUE SOLAR SYSTEM. By Professor 
Nicuon. In crown 8vo. greatly improved, with 
many new Plates and Cuts, Price 10s. Gd. 
W. Tarr, Edinburgh; Simpkin, Marsnaut & Co. London. 








This Day is Published, 8vo. Price 5s. 
N DIET, AND ITS INFLUENCE 
ON MAN; or, the Means to obtain Health, 
Sureugth, Development of Intellect, aud Long Life, 
; By Tuomas Parry. 
S. Hicurey, 32, Fleet Street, opposite St. Dunstan’s 
Church, 

S. HIGHLEY’S GENERAL CATALOGUE OF 
MODERN MEDICAL BOOKS, with their Dates and 
Prices, Corrected to the present time, Price Ls. 
SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF THE 

LADY OF THE LAKE. 
Ou the lst of December, iu | vol. royal 8yo. il. 1s. 
= cloth, and 36s, morocco exira, 
COTT’S LADY OF THE LAKE; 

J with Teu elegant Evgravings by Rolls, Heath, Ro 
binson, &c., from Drawiugs by Meadows, Corbould, &e. 

These Diawings were made for an American Editiou of 
the Poem, a very limited number of which is sent to this 
country for sale. 

London: Winey and Putnam, 6, Waterloo Place; 
and all Booksellers. 








Just Published, 12mo. cloth, Price ds. 
SECOND VOLUME of SERMONS. 
By the Rey, Wititam Girrorp Cooxestey, M.A. 
Assistant Master of Etoo College. 
Also, lately Published by the same Author, 
A VOLUME OF SERMONS. 12mo. cloth, Price 5s. 
« These Sermous are eminently suited to the suber 
temper and practical objects of family worship, as they 


|} never, iv developing the Gospel Dispeusation, forget the 


important place assigued in it to the faithful discharge 
of temporal duties.’’—Britannia. 
London: J. Hatrcuarn and Son, 187, Piccadilly. 
Just Published, 

YHE HISTORY OF ETRUBIA. 

Volume II, From the Foundatiou of Rome to the 

General Peace of Anno Tarquiuieusis 839. B.C. 348. 
By Mrs. Hamivron Gray. Post 8vo. cloth, Price 12s. 

Lately Published, by the same Author, 


THE HISTORY OF ETRURIA. Volume I. Tar- 


| chun aud his Times. From the Foundation cf Tarquinia 


to the Foundation of Rome. Post 8vo. Price 12s. cloti. 
«© A work which we strongly recommend as certain to 


‘« Mrs. Gray’s works are entitled to a most prominent 


| place in the literature of this couutry.”’ — Herald, 


London : Jony Harcuarp and Son, 187 Piccadilly. 
2 ‘ Wena tist 


| 1D) 
PETIT ASSISTANT FRANCAIS. 
Var Mademoiselle Corattie. 

The object of this little work, the first of the kind 
which has ever appeared iu England, is to lessen one of 
the great difficulties of acquiring the French language, 
namely, that of distinguishing the genders of the vouns, 
near ly the whole of which are included in it, those only 
relating to science and technicalities being omitted. Its 
portable form aud cheapness are therefure likely to rea- 
der it extensively useful, and prove a v iluable addition 
to the elementary Freuch school-books now In use. 

London: Georce Virtue; W. Huaugs, Islington; 

and all Booksellers. 


THE FRENCH NOUNS. 
In 18mo. cloth, Price 2s. 6d. 


LIVRE DES NOMS, OU LE 
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186, Srranp, November 1844, 


CHAPMAN AND HALL’S MONTHLY SERIES. 





A COLLECTION OF 


ORIGINAL WORKS OF FICTION AND BIOGRAPHY. 


This Serres of Books is undertaken with the belief, that while the taste for Works of Frcrron has in late years greatly increased, high prices and in- 
convenient forms of issue have so restricted their sale, that, as well with reference to authors as to readers, a change in the manner of submitting them to the 


public is generally called for. 


Messrs. CHAPMAN and Hats acted on this belief nine years ago, when they commenced the publication of the works of a distinguished writer in Monthly 


Parts. 


undertaking of this nature, by Brocraruaies. 


To the Novex and Romance their plan will be chiefly restricted ; 
The subjects will be chiefly modern. 


In the present undertaking it is intended to apply similar resources of issue, on an enlarged scale, to a more extended series. 
but it is proposed to vary these works, submitted for the first time to the public in an 


The Series will be found to differ in some very important respects from every other hitherto presented to the Public. 
I. It will consist exclusively of New and Original Works, chiefly of the class of Novels and Romances. 
Il. The price of each work will be less than one half the sum charged for an equal amount of mutter in the ordinary system of publication. 
Ill. The means by which the saving of cost will be effected will involve no sacrifice of literary or typographical excellence. 
1V. The quantity of matter given in each Part will be found to obviate a very general objection made to Serial Works, on the ground of a 
too frequent suspension of the interest. 


The Novet will be Published in Four Montuty Parts, of the post octavo form. Each Part will contain one hundred and sixty handsomely printed pages, 


and be sold for TureE SHILLINGS. 


Unless special exceptions are made, and it is expedient tu issue a Story in a Single Volume, it is intended that while every 


Novel in the Series shall contain the ordinary amount at present included in THREE VoLvMEs it shall be completed in TWO, and sold for TwELvE SHILLINGS. 
The BioGRAPHIES will never exceed Two Parts, or One Volume. 


The FIRST NOVEL will be 


MOUNT SOREL; OR, THE HEIRESS OF THE DE VERES. 


By the Author of the “ Two Old Men’s Tales.” 


THE SECOND NOVEL WILL BE BY MRS. S. C. HALL. 


LIFE OF TAL 





The FIRST BIOGRAPHY will be a 


LEYRAND. 


BY W. M. THACKERAY. 





THE FIRST PART 


WILL BE PUBLISHED ON 


THE FIRST OF JANUARY. 


PrRosrECTUSES will be ready by the end of the Month. Country Booksellers are requested to apply for them to be sent with their Magazine Parcels. 


London: CHAapmMAN and Hatt, 186, 








TRELAWNY’S LOST CHURCH! FOUND: 
FIFTH EDITION. 
In Small 8vo.8s. (with Illustrations.) the Fifth Edition of 
ERRANZABULOE, THE LOS1 
CHURCH FOUND; or the Church of England 
not a New Church, but Ancient, Apostolical, and Inde- 
pendent. aud a Protesting Church Nine Hundred Years 
before the Reformation. By the Rev. T. Cotiins TRe- 
tawny, M.A. Rector of Timsbury, Somerset, and Late 
Fellow of Balliol College. 
Rivinertons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 





THE CATHOLIC SERIES. 
This Day is Published, Price, in paper cover, 3s.; 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 
S § AY 8. Seconp SeERIeEs. 
By R. W. Emerson. With a Notice by Tuomas 
CARLYLE. 

«* Beyond social science, because beyond and outside | 
social existence, there lies the science of self, the de- | 
velopment of man in his individual existence, within | 
himself and for himself. Of this latter science, which 
may perhaps be called the science of individuality, Mr. 
Emerson is an able apostle aud interpreter.’”’"—League, 
Nov. 16th. 

*« It is full of thought and feeling.’’—Inquirer. 

Already Published, 

HISTORICAL SKETCHES of the OLD PAINTERS. 
By the Author of ‘The Log Cabin.’’ In paper cover, 
2s. 6d.; cloth, 3s. 

THE EMANCIPATION of the NEGROES in the 
BRITISH WEST INDIES. An Address delivered at 
Coucord, Massachusetts, ou the Ist August 1844. By 
Ratry Wa.po Emerson, In paper cover, 6d. 

* We ueed not tell any oue who has the slightest ac. | 
quaintance with his previous writings that Mr. Emerson | 
is eloquent: and here he has a noble subject, into which 
he has thrown his whole soul.’’—Jnguirer. 

SELF-CULTURE. By Wiixram Evtery Caannine. | 
In paper cover, 6d.; cloth, ls. 

THE LOG-CABIN; or the World before You. By 
the Author of ‘* Three Experiments of Living,’’ ‘* Sketch 
es of the Old Painters,” &c. In paper cover, Ls. 6d.; 
cloth, 2s.; extra cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 

To be followed by 
CHRISTIANITY, or EUROPE. Translated from the 
German of Novarts,—(Friepertcn Von HarpenBeERG. ) 
London: Joun CHApMAN, 121, Newgate Street. 
BY AUTHORITY, 
In foolscap 8vo. Price Half-a-Crown, cloth boards, 
HE SCALE OF MEDICINE} 
: with which Merchant Vesse!s are to be furnished, 
in compliauce with the MERCHANT SEAMAN’SACT, 
/ and 8 Vict. cap. 112, with Directions for their Use, 
Remarks on the Diseases to which Seamen are mote pe- 
culiarly liable, and Observations for Preserving the 
Health and Promoting the Comfort of Seamen, 
By Cuartes M‘Antuur, M.D., Surgeon, Royal Navy. 


vIn royal 18mo. Price 2s. 6d. sewed, 
HE SHIPMASTER’S GUIDE, | 
containing ample Directions for Making the Returns, | 
and otherwise complying with the Provisions of the Mer- 
chaut Seaman’s Act, both as regards Merchant Vessels | 
and Pleasure Yachts; a copy of the Act; and Description 
of the Mariuer’s Register Ticket, 
By the Reatstrar oF SEAMEN. 


Iu foolscap 8vo. Price Eighteenpence, 
H! : TO LANDSMEN| 
ON SEA VOYAGES AND SEA SICKNEsS. | 
With Remarks on the Effect of a Voyage to India on the 
European Constitutiou. 

By Agruur Romer, M.K.C.S. 

. Surgeon in the Merchaut Service. 
Wn, S. Onz and Co, Amen Corner, Paternoster Row, | 


FORFARSHIRE ILLUSTRATED, VIEWS AT 
DUNKELD AND BLAIR ATHOLL. 
Just Published, in 4to. handsomely bound in morocco, 
*rice 2/. 25. and Ld. ils. 6d.; Svo. ll. 1:. 
PORFARSHIRE ILLUSTRATED ; 
being Views of Nublemeu’s and Gentlemen’s Seats, 
Antiquities, and Seceuery iu Forfarshire. With Descrip- 
tive aud Historical Notices 
By the Rev. Davip Arnor, Minister of the High Church 
Edinburgh. 
PRINCIPAL [LLUSTRATIONS. 
Arbroath Abbey and Town. nvergowrie, Invermark Castle, 
Bell Rock Lighthouse. 
Brechin and Round Tower. 





Kinnaird Castle—The Laws. 


Broughty Castle— amperdown.| Mains .. Meigund Castles 

Coupar Angus—Forfar. | Montro-e— Panmure. 

Finhaven, Guthrie, & Glammis | Ked Castle—Ro-sie Cust! 
Castles &e. &e. & 


** The characteristics of this pictorial illustration of 
Forfarshire, a country rich in picturesque beauty and 
antiquarian interest, are local fidelity in the views, and 
copious informatiou in the descriptive notices; and to 
those who prefer facts unadorued, whether in a verbal or 
graphic shape, these homely and faithful illustrations 
will be acceptable. The plates, fifty in number, embrace 
some of the most stiiking features of scenery both coast 
and inland, ruins, avd ancient castles, 
they are very creditable.’’— Spectator. 
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VIEWS AT DUNKELD AND BLAIR ATHOLL. 
With Descriptive Illustrations. 
Embracing all those scenes lately hallowed by tl 
sence of the Queen and Prince Albert. Among wl 
are the following: 
Entrance to Atholl House and |] Faskelly House, Kill 











Grounds. {1 
View of Dunkeld Bridge. |} Hig 
Interior of Dunkeld Cathedral. | 
The Hermitage near Dunkeld. | 
The Rumbling Bridge. I 


Murthly Castie. &e, &c. 
London: Published by James Cocnrane, 128, Chancery 
Lane; to be had of the principal Book and Priutsellers. 
Of whom, also, may shortly be had, by the Same Aitist, 

N ENGRAVED VIEW OF THE LANDING AND 
TION OF QUEEN VICTORIA, PRINCE 
AND THE PRINCESS ROYAL, AT 





REC 
ALBERT, 





Strand. J. Cumminc, Dublin; J. Menzres, Edinburgh; and A. RuTHERGLEN, Glasgow. 


TO READING AND BOOK SOCIETIES. 
Now Ready Gratis and Post free, : 
INTS FOR THE FORMATION 
OF READING SOCICTIES; also 
THE TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


{ to the British and Foreign Library, Couduit Street, 


Asa work of art | 


DUNDEE, on the 1lth SepremBer 1844; from Drawings | 


taken expressly for the purpose. Under the Patronage 
of the Earl and Countess of Camperpbown. Size of 
Plate, 18 inches by 13}, Proofs Coloured, 10s. 6d. ; 
Plain, 7s. 6d. 


Loudon. Just Published, the l4th Edition, Price 2s. 6d.; 
free by post, 3s. 6d. 
rEYHE SILENT FRIEND on Nervous 
Debility, &e. By R. aud L. Perry and Co. Sur 
geons, London. Published by the Authors, and Sold at 
their Residence; also by STRANGE, 21, Paternoster Row, 
Hanway and Co. 63, Oxtord Street, London. 

“The perspicuous style in which this book is written, 
and the valuable hints it couveys, caunot fail to recom- 
mend it to a carelul perusal.’’— Era. 

«* This work should be read by all who value health 
and wish to enjoy life, forthe truisms therein contained,’ 
—Farmer’s Journal. 

The Corpiat Baum or Syrtacum is a stimulant and 
renovator in all Spasmodie complaints. Nervous 
Debility, Ludigestion, Asthma, and Consumption, are 
gradually aud imperceptibly removed by its use, and the 
whole system restored to a healthy state of organization, 
Sold in bottles, Price ils.and 33s. Perry’s Purifying 


Specific Pulls have long been used as the most certain | 
remedy for Scorbutic Complaints of every description, | 


Eruptions of the Skin, Pimples on the Face, and other 
disagreeable affections, the result of an impure state of the 
blood. These Pills are perfectly free from mercury and 


| other deleterious drugs, and may be takeu with salety 


without interference with or loss of time from busiuess, 
and can be relied upou in every iustauce. Sold in boxes, 
at 2s, 9d., 4s. Gd., and ils, by all Medicine Vendors, 





Hanover Square. Families in Town or Country are sup- 
plied with all the New and Standard Works for perusal 
in any quantity. 
Saunpers and Ottey, Publishers, Conduit Street. 
Just Published, with 130 graphic Ilustratious, 1s. 6d. 
TEILL’S PICTORIAL SPELLING- 
BOOK;; or Lessons ou Facts and Objects. Beyond 
the Alphabet, the contents of this book differ materially 
from ordinary spelling-books: while the child is learn- 
ing to read words of one syllable, it will acquire some 
knowledge of Arithmetic and other useful subjects; aud 
the genera] plan of the book, to say nothing of its very 
numerous Pictorial Embellishments, will impart plea- 
sure both to the Teacher and Pupil. 
London: G. Viatve, Ivy Lane. 
ALGEBRA BY INGRAM AND TROTTER. 
Published This Day, in 12mo. Price 4s. handsomely and 
strongly bound, 
LEMENTS OF ALGEBRA; 
Theoretical and Practical, for the Use of Schocls 
and Private Students; containing the Fundamental Rules, 
Fractions, Involutiou, and Evolution, Surds, Equations 
of all Degrees, Progressions, Series, Logarithms and their 
Applications, Properties of Nambers, Continued Frac- 
tions and their Uses, the Indeterminate or Diophantine 
Analysis, Probabilities, Life Annuities, &c. With Nu- 
merous Exercises under each Head, and a large Collee- 
tion of Miscellaneous Questions. By ALex. Inoram, 
Authorof ‘‘ A Concise System of Mathematies,”’ ‘* Ele- 
meuts of Arithmetic,’ &c.; and James Trorrer, of the 
Scottish Naval and Military Academy, Author of **‘ A 
Manual of sarithms,”’ Key to Iugram’s Mathe- 
maties,’’ &c. 
Oniver and Boyp, 
and Co. Loudon. 


NEW SCHOOL DICTIONARY. 
This Day is Published, in large l2mo. 6s. 6d. hand- 
somely and strongly bound, 
DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE; containing the Pronunciation, Ety- 
mology, aud Explanatiou of all Words authorized by 
emineut Writers. To which are added, a Vocabulary of 
the Roots of English Words, and an Accented List of 
Greek, Latin, and Scripture Proper Names. By ALExXs 
tp, A.M., Rector of the Circus Place School, 
Rudiments of English Com- 























Sdinburgh ; Srimpxin, MARSHALL, 














1 Author of 
position,’’ &e. 

In this Work, to which the Author has devoted the 
labour of several years, an attempt has beeu made to 
compile a School Dictionary adapted to the present 
state of the English language, and to the improved me- 
thods of teaching. It contains every word which has 
been sanctioned by the use of eminent authors, except 
such as have become obsolete, or are merely tochaliell. 
While the usual alphabetical arrangement is preserved, 
the words are at the same time grouped in such a manner 
as to show their etymological affinity ; and after the first 
word of each group is given the root from which they 
are derived. These roots are afterwards arranged into 
a Vocabulary; so that the Dictionary may be used either 
for referevce or for teaching Derivation. The Prowun- 
ciation, which is indicated by a simple uotation, is that 
of Walker, unless when the latter differs from prevailing 
usage, or from the majority of competent authorities. 
The Classical and Scripture Proper Names are printed in 
one list, and are divided into syllables aud accented as 
they ought to be pronounced. 

O.tver and Boyp, Edinburgh; Siwpxin, MARSHALL, 
and Co, London. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





KNIGHT'S WEEKLY VOLUME.—This Day, 
pre CAMP OF REFUGE. 
Old England Novelet. 


Vol. 1. To be completed 
Two Volumes. 
Mcekens ‘i Cuarves Kytont and Co. 22, Ludgate Street. 


NEW HISTORIC ‘AL, — 
Just Ready, in 3 
HE BORDER ‘WARDENS. 
Av Historical Romance. By Mrs. Ponsonsy. 
London: Joun Mortimer, Publisher, Adelaide Street. 


This Day is Published. Price 2s. ‘bound 
HE ANGLICAN CHURCH VINDI- 
CATED; in answer to M. D'Avusione’s Discourse 
entitled ‘‘ Genevaand Oxford.” By Jeremy Taytor, Esq. 
London : Joun OLLIVIER, 59, Pall Mail. 
Just Published, 2 2 vols. 8vo. with iene 5 illustrations, 
Price 2/. 2 
ROFESSOR ANST E D’s GEOLOGY. 
For the character of this work, see a Review in the 


Spectator of October 5th. 
Joun Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster Row. 











In 9 vols. post Bro. Pri ce 6s. per Volume, 
ISTORY OF SCOTLAND. 
By Patrick Fraser TytLer, Esq. 
Also Volumes V. to IX. of the Large Edition to Com- 
plete Sets. 
W. Tart, Edinburgh: Lonaman and Co.; 
MaRsHAL, and Co. London, 


_ MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE. 
Feap. 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6 
RINCIPLES of FORENSIC MEDI- 
CINE. By Wiiuiam A. Guy, M.B. Cantab. 
FeJlow of the Royal College of Physicians, Professor of 
Forensic Medicine, King’s College, &c. &e. 
London: Henry Re NSHAW, 396, Strand. 


and SrmpPKIn, 





On Thursday uvext, post 8vo. 7s. 64. cloth, 
HE FRENCH IN RHEINSTADT ; 
a Romance of the Day. A Friendly Voice from 
the Avon’s Banks to the Nations of Germany ; and other 
Poems. By James Nisset, Esq. 


London : Lonaman, Brown, Green, and Lonomans. 
This Day is Published, Price Sixpence, 
A REPLY TO THE CALUMNIES 
AND MISREPRESENTATIONS of Professor 
T.H. Key. By the Rev. Jonn WinitAM Donapson, B.D. 
Author of ‘‘ Varronianus,’’ the ‘* New Cratylus,’’ &e. 
Cambridge: J.and J J Deicuton ; 
London: Lonoman, Brown, Green, aud Lonomans. 


MACKINTOsH’S LIFE OF SIR THOMAS MORE, 
On Thursday vext, feap. 8vo. with Portrait 5s. cloth, 
r bound in vellum gilt. (old style.) 8s. 
HE LIFE of SIR THOMAS MORE. 
By the Right Hon. Sir James Macxrytosu. Re- 
printed from the Cabinet Cyclopedia. 
London; Loneman, Brown, Green, and LonemMans; 
aud Joun Taytor. 


DR. KENNEDY'S LATIN GRAMMAR. 
This Day is Published, 12mo. > 6d. cloth, the Second 
Edition of 
PROGRESSIVE GRAMMAR 
ofthe LATIN LANGUAGE, for the Use of all 
Classes in Schools. By the Rev. B. H. Kennepy, D.D. 
Head Master of Shrewsbury School. 
London : Loneman, Brown, Green, and Lonemans. 








Published this Day, 2 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait after 
Sir Peter Lely. Maps, Wood-euts, &c. 24s. cloth, 
HE LIFE, PROGRESSES, AND 
‘REBELLION of JAMES DUKE of MON- 
MOUTH, &c., to his Capture and Execution. Witha 
full Account of the Bloody Assizes, and copious Liogra- 
phical Notices. Py Georce Roperts, Author of ‘‘ The 
History of Lyme Regis,’’ &c 
Londoa: Loneman, Brown, Green, and Lonemans. 





In Monthly Numbers, Price 1s. On the Ist of December 
will be Published, with Ilustratious en Steel by Phiz, 
ANNY, the LITTLE MILLINER ; 
or the Rich and the Poor, By Caar.es Rowcrorr, 
Esq., Author of ‘* Tales of the Colonies; or the Adven- 
tures of an Emigrant,” ‘*The Man Without a Pro- 
fession,’”’ &c. 
Loudon : Joun Mortimer, Publisher, Ade} aide Street. 
This Day is is Pablishe d, Price . 6s. . 6d. with a . Map Pp, 
N THE DISCOVERY OF THE 
MISSISSIPPI, and on the SOUTH-WESTERN, 
OREGON, and NORTH-WESTERN BOUNDARY of 
the UNITED STATES; with original Memoirs by La 
Salle aud De Tonty, ov the Mississip pi. By Tuomas 
FVacconer, Barrister at-Law, of Lincoln’s Inn. 
Londou: Samve. CuiarKeE, 13, Pall Mall East. 





Just Published, * 8yo. cloth lettered, with Map of 
Cabul, Price 8s. 
7 LIFE OF BABER, EMPEROR 
of HINDOSTAN, from his own Memoir and other 
sources. With an Essay on his Life and Times. By R. 
M. Catpecorr, Esq. 

London: James Dartrna, Clerical Library, 22, Little 
Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields; E dinburgh ; Joun 
Cutsuoim, 12, Scuth Street, Andrew Sireet. 

This Day are Published, Price : 3d. eae, printed ona 
large sheet of d 
LMANACKS F OR “DIFFERENT 
PARTS OF THE HOUSE. 
No. 1. Tae Nursery. No. 4, Tue Cupsoarp. 
No, 2. Tue Dresstna-Room. No. 5. Tue GarpEn. 
No, 3. Tue Kitcuen. No. 6. Tue STaBie. 

London; Published by W. S. Orr and Co.; ani Sold 

by all Booksellers. 





Just Published, Price 1s.; by Post, 1s. 
HAT TO EAT, DRINK, *“ AND 


AVOID, or how to Live; ; whereby Iliness may 
be arrested, Health secured, and a Happy Old Age 
attained, Addressed especially to the ‘Young, and en- 
titled ‘* Guide to Health and Long Life.’ 

By R. J. Cuntverwewi, M.D., M.R.C.S., &c. 
Sarrwoop, 23, Patervoster Row; Canvauuo, 147, 
Fleet Street; Hannay, 63, Oxford Street; aud of the 
Author, 21, Arundel Street, Strand, 





NEW BOOKS JUST READY. 


I. 
THE GREAT 


DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH’S 
DESPATCHES 
AND CORRESPONDENCE, 
From 1702 to 1712. 
General the Right Honourable Sir Georer 
urray, G.C.B. Portrait, Vol. 1. 8vo. 
II. 
CATHOLIC SAFEGUARDS 
AGAINST THE 
ERRORS, CORRUPTIONS, AND NOVEL- 
TIES OF THE CHURCH OF ROME, 
Selected from the Works of Eminent Divines of the 
Church of England. 


By James Brocpen, M.A. Trinity College, Cambridge. 
4 vols. 8vo. 


ill. 

MEMOIRS OF FATHER RIPA, 
During Thirteen Years’ Residence at the Court of Pekin. 
From the Italian. By Forrcnato Pranpr, Esq. 
Post 8vo. (On November 30th.) 

Iv. 

THE THEOGONY or toe HINDOOS; 
With their System of Philosophy and Cosmogony, 
Au Essay. By Couut ByornstTyerna. 8vo. 


Edited b 


Vv. 
HAWKESTONE; 
A Tale of and for England, in the Year 184 
2 vols. foolscap 8vo, 
VI. 
CHILDE HAROLD'S PILGRIMAGE. 


A Romaunt. By Lord Byron. 
A New Edition, with Sixty Vignettes. 8yo. 
(On November 30th.) 


21s. 


LATELY PUBLISHED. 

I. 

A YACHT VOYAGE TO TEXAS 

AND THE GULF OF MEXICO, 
During the Year 1843. By Mrs. Hovsroun. 
Plates, % vols. post 8vo. 
: II. 
LIFE of Lord CHANCELLOR ELDON 
Including his Corresp: omndence and Anecdote Book. 


Rv "* mace Pwiss, Esq. 
¢ Baa Edition: 3 vols. Svo. 


Ill. 
NOTES AND 
SKETCHES of NEW SOUTH WALES, 
During a Residence in that Colony, from 1839 to 1844, 
By Mrs. Cuartes Merepits. Post 8vo. 
IV. 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Vol. IV. 
Comprising the Seven Years’ War in Germany, the Con- 
quest of Canada, and the Foundation of the British Em- 
pire in India. By Lord Manon. 8vo. 

Vv. 


EXCURSION THROUGH THE 
SLAVE STATES, 

From Washington on the Potomac to the Frontiers of 
Mexico. By G. W. FearuerstonuauaH, Esq. 
Map and Plates, 2 vols. 8vo, 

VI. 

THE AMBER WITCH. 

The most interesting Trial for Witchcraft yet known, 
Translated from the Germau. 

By Lady Durr Gorpon. Post 8¥0. 

VII. 

LIFE OF DR. ANDREW BELL, 
Author of the System of Mutual Tuition. 


By Rosert Sourney, LL.D. & the Rev. C. C. SourHey. 
3 vols. 8vo. 


Vill. 
MOROCCO AND THE MOORS. 


Being the Results of a Journey among the Wild Tribes 
and Savage Auimals of Western Barbary, 
By DaumMonp Hay, Esq. Post 8vo. 
Ix. 
LIFE AND 
VOYAGES of SIR FRANCIS DRAKE, 


With Numerous Original Letters, 
By Joun Barrow, Esq. F.S.A. 
Abridged Editicn. Post 8vo. 


x. 
LETTERS FROM CANADA AND 
THE UNITED STATES, 


Written during a Journey in North America, 
By J. R. Gopiey, Esy. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 


Xi. 
SCENES AND 
TALES OF COUNTRY LIFE; 
With Recollections of Natural History. 


By Epwarp Jesse, Esq. 
Woodeuts. Second Edition. Post 8vo. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


“Pla 





HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, 


No. 83, will appear iu a Few Days. Contents: 
1. Lord Stanley. 
. Abyssinia and Kordofan. 
. Miss Barrett's Poems. 
Life of Dr. Arnold. 
. Shakespeare’s Editors and Commentators, 
. The Earl of Eldon. 
« Legislation of 1844. 
With other Papers. 
Samvue. Crarxe, 13, Pall Mall East. 


Ou Monday, Dec. 2d, will be Published, 


RITISH and FOREIGN REVIEW, 
No. XXXV. 
1. English Cathedral Music. 
2. The Three Fausts—Goethe, Marlowe, ang 
Calderon. 
= Republic of Sav Marino—Alberoni. 
« The Works of Charles Nodier. 
Hi Education in Ludia. 
6. Recent Historians of Holland. 
7. Eugéne Sue—Les Mystéres de Paris. 
8. The tate Revolution in Greece. 
9. The French in Africa — Algeria. 
London: R. aud J. E. Taytor, Red “Lion Court, Fleet 
Street; and all Buoksellers. 


Just Published. Price 5s. No. 1. of 
HE LAW REVIEW AND QUAR. 
TERLY JOURNAL of BRITISH and FOREIGN 
JURISPRUDENCE. Cownrenrts : 

1. The Study au‘ Science of Jurisprudence. 
Resistance to the Gradual Improvement of the Lay, 
On the Distinction between Law and Fact. 

The Law of Fees and Costs. 

A Memoir of the Lord Chief Baron Abinger, 
The Joiut-Stock Companies Regulation Act. 

The Alteration in the Alien Law. 

Lord Denmau's Speech ou the Relief of Scrupulous 

Persons from Oaths. 

. Memoir of the late Lewis Daval, Esq. 

. The Revision of Public Bills. 

. Legal Edueation, 

2. Recent Alterations in the Forms of Conveyances, 
. The Writ of Certiorasi in Criminal Cases. 

. Bankruptey aud Lusolvency. 

Corre-pondence. 

Selection of Adjudged Cases recently reported, 

Postscript. 

List of New Publications. 

Londou : Owen Ricuarvs, Law Bookseller and Pab- 
lisher, 194, Fleet Street. 


"SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRA’ TED. 
FANHLE GREAT GUN! No.2 
(Price 3d. stamped 4d.) is Published This Day,” 

A few thousands of No. 1 have beeu reprinted, to be 
delivered to such Paichasers of No. 2 as did not receive 
their Copies last Week. No 2 contains the commence- 
ment of The Romauce of War, by the Author of * Stories 
of Waterloo ’’; the first of the Pleasure Trips of the 
People; a New Novel from the German. A variety of 
geveral aud comic Papers by Eminent Writers, and 
Twenty-five [lustes ations by Putz and other Artists. 
Office, 64, Firet Street; and to be had of all Newsmen. 
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Ua Saturday, Nov. 30th, will be Published, containing 
16 pages, double columus, imperial 8vo. Price 32., the 
First Number of a New Weekly Publication, eutitled, 

fYXHE NOVEL TIMES: consisting of 

Original Works of Fiction, by the First Writers 
of the day, and Translations, by approved English 

Authors, of popular Foreigu Tales and Romauces, 

No. I. will contain the commencement of an. original 
Novel by the Author of ‘* The Subaltern,’’ &c. and ofan 
entirely new work by the Countess Habu-Hahn called 
** Letters from the Orient,” Translated tvom the German 
expressly for this work, by the Author of ‘* Caleb Stukely.’ 

Office, 1z, Wellington Street North, Strand; and to be 
had of all Booksellers aud Newsmen,. 





COMPLETION OF M.THIERS’ GREAT HISTORICAL WORK, 
Preparing fer Immediate Publication, 
HE HISTORY OF THE CON- 
SULATE AND THE _— 
Being the completion 
THE HISTORY ic THE FRENCH °REVOLUTION. 
M. A. Tuters. 
Translated from oe heady with Notes aud Illustrations, 
by the Editor of ‘* Thiers’ History of the French Revolu- 
tion.’’ 
Ricnarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street. 
(Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 





8, New Burlington Street, 23d Nov. 1844. 


R. BENTLEY WILL IMME; 
DIATELY PUBLISH 
THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 


THE CHEVALIE! 
A ROMANCE OF THE REBELLION OF 1745. 
By Mrs. Tuomson, 
Author of “ The White \ask,’’ “ Widows and 
Widowers,”’ ai 3 vols. post 8vo. 


CONCLUDING VOLUMES OF THE 
DIARIES AND CORRESPONDENCE OF JAMES 
HARRIS, FIRST EARL OF MALMESBURY. 09, 
Comprising Memuirs of his Time frum 1767 te 18 
and au Account of his Missions to the Courts of Madrid, 
Frederick the Great, Catherine the Secoud, avd the 
Hague, and his Special Embassiesto Berlin, Brunswick, 
aud the French Republic. 
Edited by his Granpson the third Earl. 
2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits. 


HAMPTON COURT. ‘An Historical Romance. 
3 vols. pet 8vo. 


WALPOLE'S MEMoLitS hy gual REIGN OF 
GE | 


Edited, with Notes, og Sit yon Le Marcnant, Bart. 


Now First Published from the Original MSS. 
3 vols. 8vo. with Portraits from Original Paiutings, 
Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street. 
(Pablisher i iu u Ordinary to +o ee: ) ee 
’ a the 

Le don Printed b Josern CLavron, of No. 820, Strand, in 
endo: of Middlesex, Printer, at the Office of Rosert ergs 
and Josepn Carron, No. 10, Crane Court, in the Paris lished 
Duanstan’sin the West, in the City of London: and eo oF 
by the aforesaid Jovsrn Crarton, at 9, Wellington ’ “4 

the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Bi 
Sarvavay, %d Novausun 1044, 


&e. 





